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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHAT DOES IT 


In George Eliot’s Silas Marner a minor 
character engaged in conversation at the 
inn is made to remark sagely with regard 
to a certain marriage that had lately 
taken place, ‘‘It’s the regeester that does 
it.” If he had been talking with equal 
penetration about schools he would 
have said that it is the textbook that 
does it. In the vast literature of educa- 
tion which is so rapidly accumulating, 
this does not seem to be adequately 
recognized. We have numerous studies 
of the curriculum and essays on what 
ought to be taught, but not many dis- 
cussions of how the books, which do in 
fact determine in large measure both 
what is taught and in what manner 
it shall be taught, may be more perfectly 
fitted to their task. 

There has been as yet comparatively 
little scientific textbook-making and 
but little scientific textbook evaluating. 
The pleasant fiction obtains that a book 
is a repository of much useful material 
from which the teacher having his own 
organization and method chooses as 
seems best. In fact the ordinary teacher, 


more often than not, simply follows the 
book, giving each lesson in order, and 
falling in with the method which the 
author has adopted. 

The reasons for this are obvious. 
Many teachers have only a limited 
acquaintance with the subjects they 
teach. They are in no position to set 
up an independent organization of the 
work. They have no philosophy of 
method. The books, moreover, as- 
sume these conditions and are designed 
as complete guides to both teacher and 
pupils. If mere collections of subject 
matter were suddenly to replace the 
present method textbooks in the Ameri- 
can schools, at least half of our teachers 
probably would be at a loss to know how 
to proceed. They would certainly be 
stunned if they were asked to teach a 
subject without the help of a book 
at all. 

The implication is that greatly in- 
creased emphasis should be put upon 
the study of textbook-making and upon 
the problem of how to guide teachers 
and pupils in the most effective use of 
textbooks. When a class in spelling 
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was asked how the members studied 
their lessons, a boy volunteered the 
information that he ‘‘ just learned them.” 
Verbal repetition as a means to recall 
the language of the text is not con- 
fined to spelling. It will remain gen- 
eral for a long time, even if the most 
persistent efforts are made to replace it 
by analysis and thinking. 


A MAGAZINE OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


With September, 1924, the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, Inc., began 
the publication of a monthly magazine. 
The main purpose of the new periodical 
is to give increased opportunity for 
expression to those who are interested 
primarily in the education of little chil- 
dren. As contrasted with the journals 
already devoted to this field this one, 
besides serving as a house organ, will 
seek to lay more stress upon scientific 
studies and less upon plans for teach- 
ers. 

The National Council of Primary 
Education will have a department in 
Childhood Education, which will be 
conducted by Frances Jenkins, of the 
University of Cincinnati. The editors 
of the new journal are May Murray 
and Mabel E. Osgood, both well known 
in this field, and there is an imposing 
list of contributing editors, whose names 
look well on the cover whether they 
contribute much or not. As a matter 
of fact several of them have already 
done so. 

The organizations back of the new 
enterprise should profit greatly from it. 
A society must needs have an organ of 
publication. Many of our best educa- 
tional magazines, moreover, are fos- 
tered by associations. There is every 


reason to expect Childhood Education 
to prosper from the beginning. We 
extend the right hand of fellowship. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR PARKER 


The Elementary School Journal for 
September is devoted primarily to the 
memory of Professor Samuel Chester 
Parker, a member of the Faculty of the 
School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, whose death occurred dur- 
ing the Summer Session. A memorial 
service was held for Professor Parker 
at the University on August 10, and 
the addresses delivered on that occasion 
by Professor Judd and Dean Gray are 
printed in the Journal in full, together 
with a chapter from a forthcoming book 
which Professor Parker had prepared 
before his death, which will be entitled 
Unified Kindergarten and First Grade 
Teaching. 

Professor Parker was a native of 
Ohio and a student at Miami Univer- 
sity. Later he attended the University 
of Cincinnati and Teachers College of 
Columbia University. He seems to 
have been influenced most profoundly 
by the teachings of Professor Dewey 
and Professor E. L. Thorndike. For 
some years he served as Dean of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Chicago, giving up administrative 
work when his health failed. He de- 
voted his attention as instructor pri- 
marily to the field of elementary educa- 
tion and was the author of a History of 
Modern Elementary Education, General 
Methods of Teaching in the Elementary 
School, and Types of Elementary Teach- 
ing and Learning. He also wrote Meth- 
ods of Teaching in High Schools and a 
volume of exercises to accompany this. 
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In recent years he has contributed to 
the Elementary School Journal a number 
of articles on method, including a series 
on problem solving and one on 
projects. 

Professor Parker had unusual ability 
for organizing material and presenting 
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it in writing so that the reader not only 
might understand but could not by any 
possibility misunderstand. In this way 
he performed a very great service as a 
disseminator of modern educational 
ideas. Hence his place will be very 
hard to fill. 


IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT — I 


CARRIGAN 


Principal, Shurtleff School, South Boston, Massachusetts 


The chief business of the principal of 
aschool is to improve teaching. Teach- 
ing in his district must move steadily 
onward toward greater excellence in 
order that every little child whose di- 
rected education is his responsibility 
may be given the best possible opportu- 
nity to cultivate worth-while interests 
and to develop his highest capacity for 
character and for intellectual and voca- 
tional attainment. 

The principal is the leader and is the 
person in authority who is closest to the 
teacher’s daily problems. With him 
rests the grave responsibility of setting 
into motion those elements of influence 
which create the spirit of the school; of 
encouraging such activities as are likely 
to develop character and power in the 
pupils; and of guiding the work of all 
subordinates by encouraging the able, 
helping those who are less strong, direct- 
ing with care and exactness those of 
very limited capacity, and urging for- 
ward to better achievement those fos- 
sessed of low standards of service. 

There are varying means by which 
the principal seeks to meet this grave 
responsibility for providing for each 


child the best possible environment, 
equipment, and teaching service. One 
very effective agency is the well- 
planned, regularly conducted teachers’ 
meeting. It is the purpose of the 
writer here to discuss this specific means 
for improvement in teaching, the teach- 
ers’ meeting. The discussion will be 
confined to a consideration of meetings 
of teachers of the first nine grades under 
the leadership of the principal of the 
school district. It will be concerned 
with types of meetings, suitable mate- 
rial for treatment at meetings, and some 
suggestions regarding the management 
of the programs. 

The plans proposed for teachers’ 
meetings in this study are based on the 
following theses: 


1. The principal is the responsible leader in his 
district. 

2. The children are entitled to the highest type of 
educative service which the developed ca- 
pacities and potential talents of all the teach- 
ers assigned to serve in the district can be 
brought to render. 

3. Improvement in teaching is secured: 

a. When a teacher acquires greater skill by the 
use of a better technique through making 
a stronger presentation of the subject, or 
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through developing a better relation with 
the children so that the appeal becomes 
more effective. 

b. When she increases her fund of knowledge 
either in the field of her subject matter or 
in the direction of broader information re- 
garding the most highly approved prac- 
tices. 

c. When she 
levels. 

4. Teachers are most effectively influenced to im- 
prove their teaching in these directions: 

a. Through inspirational contacts. 

b. Through suggestive help offered by one 
eminently successful in a given field. 

c. Through responsibility for personal contri- 
butions as a member of a group undertak- 
ing a piece of voluntary work. 

d. Through observation of exceptionally fine 
teaching. 

e. Through the reading of the best professional 
literature. 

5. The teachers’ meetings can be so planned that 
they will be a strong factor in bringing about 
improvement in teaching through the in- 
fluences just indicated. 


lifts her ideals to higher 


TyYPEs OF MEETINGS 


TABULATION 


I, Frequency: 
1. Emergency meetings: 
Brief, called for a specific purpose. 
2. Regularly recurring meetings: 
Monthly, or bi-monthly. 
II. Attendance: 
1. Voluntary. 
2. Required. 
III. Personnel: 
1. Grouped according to location: 
a. All the teachers of the district. 
b. All the teachers of a building. 
2. Grouped according to general similarity of 
teaching interests: 
a. All the teachers of the primary school, 
Grades I, II, III. 
b. All the teachers of the elementary school, 
Grades IV, V, VI. 
c. All the teachersof the intermediate school, 
or junior high school, Grades VII, VIII, 
IX. 


d. All the teachers of a given grade, as 
Grade I, or III, or VI. 
3. Grouped according to subject interest: 
a. All the teachers of English. 
b. All the teachers of History, etc. 
4. Grouped according to sequence of work, as 
the teachers of any three successive grades. 


DISCUSSION 


That type of teachers’ meeting which 
is called from time to time to meet an 
emergency that has arisen may be dis- 
missed with brief comment here. It is 
called for a specific purpose. It may be 
that a new ruling has been made by 
higher authorities which requires exten- 
sive explanation by the principal and 
also an opportunity for the teachers to 
bring forward questions of their own in 
order to have the ruling well understood 
in all its bearings. 

It may be that a new general policy 
which is of vital interest to the teachers 
is under discussion and that the princi- 
pal has been in a position to secure de- 
tailed information in regard to it. It is 
appropriate that he should call his 
teachers together and explain the matter 
to them as fully as he can and give op- 
portunity for them to present individual 
problems connected withit. This situa- 
tion was present in Boston when the 
new city pension bill was under consid- 
eration. 

It frequently happens that the princi- 
pal wishes to introduce a new school 
routine procedure of some kind, as, for 
example, a new plan of filing, a new 
scheme for fire drill, a more inclusive 
use of the portable lantern, a more satis- 
factory use of the teachers’ school li- 
brary, or a new plan for the mid-morn- 
ing lunch service. The matter can be 
settled in a brief time, but a better 
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understanding can be reached in a short 
get-together meeting than by the circu- 
lation of a written notice. Matters of 
this kind can often be well taken care of 
in a meeting called at the recess period. 
These, and similar topics, should never 
consume the time which belongs to 
the discussion of professional subjects 
assigned to the regularly recurring 
meetings. 

The regular meetings may take place 
once a month or more often. Attend- 
ance may be required or voluntary. 
It is the opinion of the writer that 
meetings at which attendance is re- 
quired should be provided for, but 
should occur not oftener than once a 
month. Sometimes something of in- 
tense professional or cultural interest 
may occur in the city or nation which 
has no direct connection with the year’s 
program of teachers’ meetings. Per- 
haps it is a stirring address. To repeat 
it before the teachers would be highly 
inspirational. It would be fitting to 
call for voluntary attendance at an ex- 
tra meeting where the address was to be 
given again by the speaker or read by 
the principal or by a teacher. 

Another occasion for voluntary at- 
tendance would be offered if an unex- 
pected visitor of eminence, invited on 
short notice to speak to the teaching 
group in a district, graciously accepted. 

The kind of occasion on which it is 
appropriate to place attendance at the 
option of the teacher cannot be explic- 
itly defined. It must be left to the 
judgment of the individual principal. 
In general it may be characterized as 
any occasion at which inspirational con- 


tact is made possible by unforeseen cir- 
cumstance. Because of short notice, or 
because not all could be expected to be 
interested, or to profit in their absence 
of zeal, it seems fitting to make attend- 
ance voluntary. 

The type of teachers’ meeting which 
it is proposed to treat at considerable 
length in this study is the regularly re- 
curring meeting which is strictly pro- 
fessional in character, the meeting 
which, if not conducted by the principal 
himself, is the visible embodiment of his 
belief that a fine esprit de corps in his 
school is essential to good teaching; that 
inspiration to better and better work 
can be communicated to the various 
members of his teaching force by their 
participation in a well-planned, vigor- 
ous group discussion of professional 
topics at least once a month; that inspi- 
rational help all along the way must be 
provided if progress is to be continuous 
toward a goal of high achievement. 
Whether the presiding officer at these 
meetings be the principal or an able as- 
sistant selected for leadership by the 
teachers themselves, the principal must 
be conscious of his responsibility as the 
appointed leader of his district. It 
rests with him to release such influences 
as will cause worth-while programs to be 
prepared for monthly meetings, to sanc- 
tion their operation by his presence, and 
to give encouragement, advice, support, 
and personal service to the end that 
teaching in his school may be improved 
through the agency of the highest pro- 
fessional type of meeting that can be de- 
vised to meet his district needs. 

(To be continued) 








EDUCATIVE CONTROL BY MEANS OF A NEW 
TYPE OF MEASUREMENT ' 


Joun P. HERRING 


Director, Bureau of Research, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 


I. PURPOSES 


Educational measurement is respon- 
sible for certain disproportions in teach- 
ing. It has already exercised a selective 
influence. The things to be taught are 
now being determined in part by the 
things that have been measured, and in 
turn the things measured by the things 
now readily measurable. The existence 
of good instruments for estimating in- 
telligence, reading, and arithmetic, and 
the concomitant absence of equally 
precise means for the determining of 
morale, motivation, effective planning, 
and responsibility are operating to- 
gether to fix relative emphases. If we 
could measure wood but not paper, we 
should make more furniture than libra- 
ries. The actual situation leads teach- 
ers to seek effectiveness in teaching 
fractions more often than in organizing 
education about needs, problems, in- 
terests, purposes. Ideally, measure- 
ment will yield a flexible educative con- 
trol only when we can measure all 
relevant factors. Teachers have been, 
sometimes, all too prone to follow me- 
chanically the lead of printed tests dur- 
ing the period of their disproportionate 
development. If we had means of 





measuring all desirable human qualities, 
both native and acquired, then this 
tendency on the part of teachers would 
bring results far less deplorable. Edu- 
cation, which never can benefit from 
measurement as it should until all the 
needed instruments of measurement 
have had complete development, is 
often rendered disproportionate by rea- 
son of disproportionate measuring. 

If the attempt is made to use philos- 
ophy and psychology of education in 
the processes of education and at the 
same time to measure and thus control 
outcomes (Collings, 1923), the incom- 
pleteness of metric instrumentation is 
an acute embarrassment — an incom- 
pleteness which unfortunately involves 
a good number of our more important 
virtues. We admit perforce that it is 
still difficult to measure such as the 
following: 


Understanding of purpose. 

Suitability of the difficulty of an activity for the 
group. 

Planning. 

Execution of plans. 

Individual responsibility. 

Codéperation. 

Resourcefulness in criticisms and suggestions. 

Intensity of drive. 


1 An address delivered before the National Conference on Educational Method in Chicago, February 27, 1924. 

I am deeply indebted to a number of persons for the privilege of bringing this instrument of measurement and educative control 
to its present stage: To Charles H. Fisher, President, State Normal School, Bellingham, Washington, for administrative vision and 
unstinted financial support of the undertaking; to Margaret Bittner, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, for indefatigable and able work in 
developing and using the scale; to Milton Renner, Trenton, New Jersey, and to Allen O. Hansen, New York, for unusually searching 
criticism; to Grace Dunn, Principal, Junior High School Number 2, Trenton, New Jersey, for unending labor in making some thou- 
sands of pupil-trait judgments herself, and securing the willing codperation of several of the abler teachers under her supervision; 
to William Heard Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia University, for proposing a number of the best elements, and for funda- 


mental criticism. 
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Persistence of drive. 
Criticism. 
Leads to further activity. 

These are both individual and social 
matters. It is hard to say which of 
two is the greater evil: to organize 
school about individual learning merely, 
or to assume that recitations, even 
sociaiized recitations, are genuinely so- 
cial. Education really concerns both 
individual and social progress in ideals, 
attitudes, and skills; it provides for 
John’s advancement both in mastering 
decimals and in developing ideals and 
habits of social intercourse, in taking his 
part in group affairs, in getting on with 
his fellows in enterprises, in attaining 
leaderships, in co6perating toward com- 
mon ends. 

It is proposed, therefore, to create an 
Instrument for the Control of Educative 
Behavior through Measurement and 
Method, which shall concern many of 
those values in education which have 
been called higher, and which tradition 
has often assigned to a limbo of im- 
ponderables — an instrument’ which 
shall be dynamic in its effects upon 
schoolroom events. 

The dynamic character of the instru- 
ment lies partly in its constant requisi- 
tion for judgments. A person can give 
arithmetic tests all his life without 
learning how to teach arithmetic, but 
he can hardly use this method-measure- 
ment instrument without being edu- 
cated by the very judging which is the 
measuring. By the time he has deter- 
mined the presence or absence of each 
of, say, five traits for each of a group of 
thirty-five children (175 judgments), 


' Anyone who will express this concept by means of a concise convenient phrase will solve a difficult problem. 


should be coined. 
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compared scores with another judge, 
and sought reasons for difference of 
judgments, his further education has 
taken place; measurement has implied 
his reéducation. The teacher learns 
her philosophy and psychology by using 
the scale; it would be an error to wait 
until a philosophical, psychological 
background had been attained; the very 
point is that opportunity is provided for 
learning by doing. As the instrument 
is made more and more objective, this 
unique characteristic should, if possible, 
be retained. 

The prime end of test construction is 
the production of changes in education; 
measurement isa means. The hope of 
changing education lies in the creation 
of instruments for the production of 
change. In our generation the tools of 
a reconstruction period are forged. 

The purposes of the instrument are: 

1. (The most immediate). To improve educa- 
tive process in its most important aspects: 

2. (A means to the first). To measure educa- 
tive process in its most important aspects. 

3. To promote the understanding and use of 
philosophy, of psychology, and of method in 
education. 

4. To provide an objective basis for discussion 
in teachers’ meetings and in individual con- 
ferences. 

5. To provide techniques for the improvement 
of educative behavior, both of individuals and of 
groups. 

6. To provide criteria for the improvement and 
measurement of teaching as an aspect of group 
behavior — criteria which may sometime be used 
as basis for the construction of more objective 
tests than those now presented. 


II. MEANS 


As a means to this complex end (1 to 
6 above) a new type of element is 


Perhaps a term 
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proposed which comprises and combines 
two main features, first, a device for the 
measurement of a trait, and second, 
devices for the improvement of school 
procedure on the basis of measurement 
and of method. This new type of ele- 
ment involves a new concept which 
brings together the two distinct fields of 
educational measurement and of educa- 
tional process. It is hard to find a 
convenient word or phrase which just 
fits the concept. This type of element 
could be called a Measurement-Remedy- 
Element or a Remedy-Through-Measure- 
ment-Element, but aside from the pal- 
pable clumsiness of the phrase, it has 
wrong implications. Remedy is cor- 
rective rather than originally construc- 
tive; suggests events (a) that are al- 
ready wrongly under way, and (b) that 
can be satisfactorily righted through 
palliatives of a patching character, 
rather than new events, constructive in 
type, constituted in healthy educative 
growth. It is negative in tone. Rem- 
edy seems to assume also that the major 
outlines of structure and process of the 
educational system are already satis- 
factory while the revision they need is 
minor. 

Perhaps the best we can now do is 
to define the term for this context and 
let the single word element stand for 
a twofold idea. It is a scale element 
for the purposes of measurement, but 
for those of remedial measures it is a 
remedy element, a method element, a 
what-to-do-about-it element. It both 
yields a diagnostic measure and sug- 
gests ways of reorganizing teaching. 
It both locates specific weaknesses and 
indicates how to attain correlative 
strengths. It brings into dynamic 


relation measured needs and renovating 
philosophy, psychology, and method. 
It tends away from measurement as an 
end, mere measurement, toward meas- 
urement as an intimately necessary tool 
to show where we have been going and 
how differently we ought to steer. In 
its use, this element contrasts sharply 
with the conventional test element. 
In an arithmetic test, teacher and pupils 
must avoid coaching in the problems 
comprising the test, but in this new 
series of elements the game is very dif- 
ferent. Here it is desirable that the 
teacher at least, and in certain instances 
perhaps some of the other members of a 
group, shall thoroughly know the scale 
itself and plan work so as to increase 
score during a series of undertakings. 
From this point of view something could 
be said for the name control element, 
were it not for a certain unfortunate 
connotation of the phrase as determina- 
tion from without. Educative control 
element would meet the criticism but, 
again, is awkward to say, for we are 
seeking a term for frequent technical 
usage. The concept, at any rate, is 
clear even if a term for it is wanting. 

Each of the elements of this new type 
of instrument has a structure compris- 
ing eight differentiable portions. 


1. Number of the element. 

2. Name of the trait to be measured and 
improved. 

3. Scoring statement with a blank for the score. 

4. Twofold explanation of the meaning of the 
trait, partly in the simplest language, and partly 
in more technical terms. 

5. Tests for recognition of presence of the trait 
in an individual. 

6. Implications for school procedure. 

7. Illustration. 

8. References to literature. 
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The structure of one of the elements 
is presented. The one chosen is Num- 
ber XVIII, Intensity of Drive. This 
means degree of activating interest, 
extent to which the child is in earnest, 
strength of purpose. 


ELEMENT NuMBER XVIII 


I. INTENSITY OF DRIVE 


2. —— tenths of the group give evidence of 
intense drives toward ends set up. 


3. EXPLANATION 


One of the most important means toward valid 
education as recognized by any current school of 
modern philosophy is the setting up of intense 
motivation of an undertaking. This means that 
the children of the group are vitally concerned, 
deeply interested in what they are doing. It 
means that they really want to do, that they are 
hard at work because they feel the undertaking to 
be their own, that they work with a will to the end 
set up because they feel something intensely 
satisfying about the activity. They are going 
somewhere; they know where; they wish to arrive. 
The situation and response are dynamic. 

All this contrasts with other circumstances in 
which they are merely told to do things and do 
not themselves share vitally in proposing. 


4. TESTS FOR PRESENCE OF INTENSE DRIVES 


a. Own purpose. 

School can utilize purposes which children are 
discovered to have on their own account. Such 
purposes are evidence of intensity. 

b. Time voluntarily spent. 

Children who are voluntarily interested will be 
found devoting larger amounts of time. 

c. Close application. 

Children who really wish to make progress ina 
given undertaking can be distinguished from 
those who are less actuated by observing the 
uninterruptedness and the satisfaction with which 
they work. 

d. Accumulation of work done per unit of time. 

Children when intensely actuated will do more 
work in a given time than when less actuated. 

e. Obtaining coéperation from other members 
of the group. 
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f. Multiplicity of motives. 

Children who have several reasons for their 
work are more intensely actuated. 

g. Observer’s judgment otherwise based. 


5. IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


a. Discover and utilize motives which children 
already have on their own account. 

As Bonser asks: Why not find out what children 
are doing outside of school and help them do it 
better? 

b. Give selective preference to motives which 
are observed to result in intensely purposive 
activity. 

c. Try variety of method; vary the stimulus; 
search for motives which result in intense drive. 

d. Abandon methods which do not so result. 

e. Depend upon wise selection of units of work 
which individuals attempt. Make use of in- 
dividual differences in capacity, interest, and 
special aptitude. The use of measures of intelli- 
gence, reading, arithmetic, mechanical aptitude, 
and the like is implied and assumed. It is no 
longer respectable either not to measure in school 
or not to use the measures for individual and 
group welfare. 

f. Develop flexibility of organization so that 
children move freely that their purposes may be 
readily fulfilled. The blocking of movement, 
especially when unnecessary, results in diminished 
interest. 

g. Provide freedom from externally determined, 
unalterable ends. Keep the situation flexible. 

h. Search out and utilize many modes of 
motivation as against one or few. 

i. Evaluate relative strength of different types 
of motives for individuals and for groups. 

j. Use the psychology of original and acquired 
nature, especially Thorndike’s laws of learning, 
and most especially the law of effect. 


6. ILLUSTRATION 


In motivating work in a Bureau of Educational 
Research, motives were hunted out: educational 
opportunity, differential scholastic credit, money, 
prestige, food and shelter, opportunity to select 
one’s direction of effort, opportunity to publish, 
provision of equipment, books, machines, floor 
space, and comfortable quarters for research. — 
Bureau of Educational Research, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, September, 1921 — August, 1923. 
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7. REFERENCES 


(These are omitted.) 


The method of scoring also is new. 
The scoring statements, of which each 
element has one, have already been il- 
lustrated for element Number XVIII, 





and are illustrated below for three 
others. 
XII. tenths of the group codperate ade- 


quately throughout. 

XIII. Constructive criticisms and suggestions 
are given by tenths of the group. 

XXIV. tenths of the group help evaluate 
the undertaking as a whole. 








The scoring of a group is at present 
accomplished by the following means: 
tests for the presence of a trait are used 
in observing an individual. If he ex- 
hibits the trait in sufficient degree! to 
call it present, he is marked plus; if not, 
he is marked minus. When all have 
been so observed, we have the number of 
individuals marked plus for each trait. 
This number divided by the total num- 
ber of individuals gives the trait score, 
expressed as the number of tenths of 
the group who are judged to possess 
each trait. The sum of the twenty- 
nine trait scores gives the total score for 
the group. Total scores for individuals 
are also found. 

The process yields scores for: 

1. Any trait for any individual or group. 

2. Any selected combination of traits for any 
individual or group. 

3. Total of all traits for any individual or 
group. 


III. POINT OF VIEW 


It is intended that this instrument 
shall embody various points of view 


“I thought we were not to drive the children.” 


1 Technique for recognition of sufficient degree has been developed in part. Preliminary returns are promising. 
2 The need of the simplest language is illustrated by the remark of a teacher who responded to element number 1 by averring: 


3 I am indebted to William A. McCall for suggesting these elements. 


with regard to philosophy and practice 
in education, so that partisan bias may 
not restrict its use. The following 
phrases, coupled with sources which 
they suggest, illustrate its eclectic char- 
acter: 


Purpose — Dewey. 

Problem — Chicago. 

Drive — Woodworth. 

Satisfiers and annoyers — Thorndike. 

Law of effect — Thorndike. 

Criticism of project method — Thorndike. 

Planning and executing plans — Kilpatrick. 

Verification of conclusions — science. 

Leads to further activity — Dewey. 

Responsibility — everyday life and all ethical 
systems. 

Setting up of standards — measurement. 


IV. CONTENT OF THE INSTRUMENT 
The following elements are found in 
the instrument: 


. Drive as origin.? 

. Understanding of purpose. 

. Suitability of difficulty for the group. 

. Natural setting. 

. Sense of need. 

. Planning. 

. Execution of plans. 

. Appreciation of ability and achievement in 
oneself. 

g. Individual responsibility. 

10. Appreciation of ability and achie zement in 

one’s fellows. 

11. Group responsibility. 

12. Codperation. 

13. Resourcefulness in criticisms and suggestions. 

14. Use of criticisms and suggestions. 

15. Setting up of standards. 

16. Judgment. 

17. Effort to attain standards. 

18. Intensity of drive.’ 

19. Persistence of drive.* 

20. Extrinsic drive. 
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Intrinsic drive. 

Verification of conclusions. 

23. Logical organization. 

24. Evaluation. 

25. Satisfaction of conscious needs. 

26. Satisfyingness throughout. 

27. Satisfyingness in spite of annoyingness. 
28. Benefits of the outcome. 

29. Leads to further activity.’ 


21. 
22. 


The obvious degree of overlapping 
among traits has been with a number of 
critics? a matter of some concern, with 
regard to which three considerations are 
urged. 


1. The overlapping is, in part, desirable, be- 
cause it insures some degree of repeated measure- 
ment of each trait. The overlapping doubtless 
also reaches outside the overt instrument, includ- 
ing measures of important traits which lie covert 
but present in the total score. 

2. The overlapping is, in part, undesirable, 
because it makes traits severally less isolable for 
diagnosis and educative control, and for research. 

3. The overlapping cannot presently be re- 
moved. Technical work on the identity and dif- 
ferences of traits is but begun (Kelley, 1923). 
Even if certain traits taken together were ad- 
judged to be both inclusive and mutually ex- 
clusive, future research might give judgment the 
lie. Future disclosure of identities and disparities 
will bring its surprises. 


V. TECHNICAL STATUS 


The reliability of separate elements 
of the instrument in its present form 
ranges from about .o to .8, having 
frequencies as follows: 


k frequency 


.6 4 
7 I 
.8 
.87 


.4 and less .92 and more I 


29 


‘I am indebted to Allen O. Hansen for suggesting this element. 
*Notably McCall. 


‘Validity has not been measured. 
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Four of the elements have a reliability 
of about .8, — perhaps as high as any 
single element in the Binet-Simon Tests. 
Some of the elements showed no re- 
liability whatever. This is probably a 
defect removable by means suggested 
below. These reliability coefficients 
are preliminary, are roughly estimated 
by inspection of scatter diagrams, and 
represent in each case a correlation be- 
tween the judgments of one judge and 
those of one other judge. 

The correlation between total score 
and individual elements ranges from .o 
to about .7 and shows frequencies as 
follows: 


r frequency 


k 
7 -7 5 
.6 8 
5 .87 
4 92 
.3 and less .95 and more 


9 
4 
3 
8 
29 


The correlation representing the re- 
liability of the total scale (one judge 
with a second judge) is estimated 
roughly as from .8 to .g (for which k= 
.60 to .44) for the present form of the 
scale. This correlation embraces data 
running roughly from a total score of 
40 to a total score of 240, the total pos- 
sible range of scores being from 0 to 
290. 

The following means of improving 
validity* and reliability of the scale are 
planned: 


1. Clearer definition, explanation, and illustra- 
tion of traits. 

2. More illustration, including especially only 
such as influences teaching wholly fortunately. 


We are concerned rather with setting up criteria. 
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3. Closer standardization of procedure in use 
of the scale, together with more practice by users. 

4. Increase in number of judges. 

5. Development of tests for the presence and 


absence of traits in individuals. These tests, for 
the most part wanting in the present edition, will 
constitute a behavior scale. 

6. Decrease in labor involved, especially when 
a rater is learning the scale. 


VI. USES 


The following uses seem among the 
most important and most frequently 
feasible: 


1. Diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in 
group and individual behavior. The reliability 
of separate elements may in this type of score be 
made as great as desired, subject to the Spearman- 
Brown law of diminishing returns,! through the 
multiplication of the number of observers judging 
an undertaking. 

2. Judgment in advance concerning the worth 
of an undertaking. Closely connected with this 
is the possibility of deliberate pre-planning of 
undertakings so that they may score high both in 
traits of this instrument and in traits measured 
by published educational tests. Note emphati- 
cally here, however, that pre-construction cannot 
share the fallacies of pre-made courses of study, 
printed in advance and made into instruments 
for forced control from without, — for a low score 
on elements concerned with drive, flexibility, 
criticism, standards, and evaluation would be 
predicted for such a plan. 

3. Study of individual and group accomplish- 
ment ratios based upon total scores viewed in re- 
lation to the mental ages of the group members, 
1. €., accomplishment ratios both for individuals 
and for groups. 

4. Measurement 0° gains made by a group and 
by its component individuals, — gains in score, in 
type of activity undertaken, and in accomplish- 
ment ratios. 

5. Self-measurement by teachers and in some 
degree by pupils. 

Teachers can measure the effectiveness of their 
work by means of the accomplishment ratio 








* ~ (Kelley, 1923, stat.) 
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technique in the methods proposed by Franzen 
(1921, 1922, and 1924), criticized by Chapman 
(1923) as unreliable, and defended by Franzen 
(1924) and by Herring (1924) as reliable. The 
accomplishment ratio technique may yield a re- 
liability of .go0 or more for differences between 
accomplishment ratios, and would be in that case 
a valid and reliable measure of teaching effective- 
ness with respect to the traits of the instrument. 

6. Intensive study of some one or few traits in 
an individual or group. 

7. Intensive study of an individual member 
of a group in all traits. 

8. Measurement and educative control of extra- 
curricular and extra-school activities, such as Boy 
Scouts and raffles. 


VII. LIMITATIONS 


1. The total worth to society of a 
particular undertaking cannot be meas- 
ured by the means of this scale. It is 
undoubtedly true that a school garden 
would score proportionally too high 
when compared with the Boy Scout 
movement in America. This limitation 
renders total scores less comparable; is 
real; and must sometime be removed by 
means of a research at least equal in 
magnitude to the work involved in the 
composition of this instrument. 

This limitation need not be taken too 
seriously, however, in view of the va- 
rious types of comparison that can 
justly be made: individual with indi- 
vidual in the same undertaking; group 
with group in closely similar under- 
takings; score in September with score 
in January in the same type of activity. 

2. The instrument is not primarily a 
treatise on school method. If it were, 
sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 in each element 
should receive further expansion. The 
discovery of further modes of motiva- 
tion, of further implications for school 
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procedure, of further wealth of illustra- 
tion is recommended for teachers’ meet- 
ings and conferences. Low total score 
will indicate the presence of needs in 
general, and low score in elements 
severally will define diagnostically the 
nature of the needs. The score in any 
one test element may be made more 
valid and reliable by increasing the 
number and competence of judges. 

3. The teacher’s effectiveness in the 
management of educative group be- 
havior is not represented by the total 
score of an activity or even of a series of 
activities. One reason is that the scale 
does not comparatively evaluate dif- 
ferent types of undertaking. Another 
reason is that the several and average 
abilities vary from group to group; 
manifestly teachers cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the production of a par- 
ticular total score irrespective of abili- 
ties represented among their pupils. 

4. The meaning of total scores will 
doubtless be limited to some extent in 
view of the types of undertaking rep- 
resented. It is likely that drills can 
never score as high as certain other 
types of work. 

5. It is not possible either to avoid or 
to eliminate the difficulties which are a 
necessary part of good teaching. It is 
commonly asked: How many teachers 
ever really understand and truly use 
project method? The use of this in- 
strument of measurement and method 
will not be easy; will not be quickly 
put on as a garment; will not be well 
done without reading, discussion, and 
study; will after years of effort still lead 
to new and knotty problems. So much 


the better if it is not snapped up as a 
cure-all but is rather seen as funda- 
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mental means for continuous illumina- 
tion and reorganization of group be- 
havior in school and out, and welcomed 
in the main by abler, more professional 
teachers. It must be made as simple 
as it can, but it must always be as com- 
plex as education. Possibly it should 
remain for a time in the hands of 
teachers and supervisors genuinely un- 
derstanding modern education, who 
can give it proper set and illustration. 
Perhaps any more general populariza- 
tion of use which may be in store will 
then escape some of the more crude 
defects. 


VIII. PLANS FOR REVISION 


1. It has been thus far seemingly im- 
possible to make a suitable name for 
the instrument. It ought to have a 
title which means exactly Instrument 
for the Educative Control of Behavior 
through Measurement and Method. This 
cumbersome phrasing expresses’ pre- 
cisely what it should: educative control 
is central, social emphasis is implicit, 
and measurement has prominence as 
means. 

2. The following elements have been 
suggested by Kilpatrick for addition 
to the instrument: 


a. Tendency to rise to higher levels of vision. 

b. Tendency to follow new vision. 

c. Tendency to master techniques, involved in 
following new vision. 

d. Success in attaining variety in educative 
experience. 


The collection of elements aims to be 
exhaustive. 

3. It is proposed to express explana- 
tions both in the simplest language and 
also in more technical terms. 

4. Tests for the presénce and absence 
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of traits in individuals will be sys- 
tematically developed. 

5. Implications for school procedure 
will be collected until each element 
presents at least the best two or three 
suggestions as to means of obtaining 
results. 

6. Illustrations will be further de- 
veloped so that each one shall have only 
favorable influences upon education 
and shall be thoroughly pertinent. 

7. The scale will be divided into 
portions varying in length, so that 
scores may be obtained by the use of 
few or many elements as desired. 

8. A simple mechanical device will 
be presented by which a teacher un- 
familiar with technical modes of meas- 
uring reliability can estimate with a 
known degree of average precision the 
reliability of the score of an under- 
taking. This will enable her to de- 
termine whether she and others are 
making reliable judgments and, if not, 
to seek causes. 

9. The scale will be used and then 
revised, then again used and revised, 
and so on, until it meets the following 
criteria: 

a. It is valid. 

b. It is reliable. 

c. It has effect in the reorganization of group 
behavior, especially in school. 

d. It is as simple to understand and economical 
to use as its ends allow. 

e. It attracts few negative removable criti- 


cisms from teachers, supervisors, and competent 
critics. 
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f. It leads teachers who use it into pertinent 
literature. 

g. It promotes an understanding of method in 
education. 

h. It is suitable as a basis for discussion in 
teachers’ meetings and for conference between 
teacher and supervisor, providing objective 
measures with which to replace subjective opinion 
and defensive mechanism. 





10. The instrument could ultimately 
become a book comprising a somewhat 
elaborate separate scale for each of 
its elements. Number XVIII, for in- 
stance, already presented, is readily 
susceptible of such treatment. 
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THE AUDITORIUM PERIOD AS OPERATED IN GARY, INDIANA’ 


Joun G. RossMAN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 


The auditorium period as an integral 
part of the daily program of each school 
child was first inaugurated in Gary, 
Indiana, thirteen years ago. Primarily 
it was designed to bring about an 
enrichment of the curriculum and make 
possible the doing of certain work which 
it is held the auditorium can do better 
than the regular classroom. Since that 
time the movement has spread rather 
rapidly until today at least 150 schools 
have auditorium periods as part of their 
regular program. 

In 1923 a committee was appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education upon the suggestion of the 
superintendents attending the second 
annual conference of Schools Organized 
on the Platoon or Work-Study-Play 
Basis. This committee was instructed 
to study the various auditorium pro- 
grams as they are operated in schools 
and to ascertain the purposes, the 
method of administration, the training 
of teachers, and such other matters as 
might be of general interest. The report 
of the committee of which the writer is 
the chairman was published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in February, 1924. It presents the 
activities in eighty-six schools repre- 
senting thirty cities. The most reason- 
able conclusion which the committee 
could present was that the auditorium 
period is as yet in an experimental 
stage. So varied are the practices in 


1AIl rights reserved by the author. 


almost all particulars that scarcely a 
modal tendency is evident. Possibly 
the most hopeful symptom in the entire 
program is this decided variability. 
With many different schools operating 
in many different ways and all more or 
less satisfactorily, there should be a 
development of the auditorium period 
which will eventually gain for it a place 
in all school programs. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Since the auditorium period as such 
was first developed in a work-study- 
play type of organization, it has become 
rather definitely fixed in the minds of 
many persons that it is a period to be 
used exclusively in connection. with 
duplicate types of school organizations. 
This does not necessarily follow, since 
there are platoon schools which are now 
operating without the auditorium pe- 
riod, and it is altogether conceivable 
that the opportunities of the auditorium 
period might be as easily realized in 
any type of school with any form of 
organization. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE 


After thirteen years of experimental 
development, the Gary auditoriums 
may be said to be rendering satisfac- 
tory service. At the same time it is 
the purpose of the Gary organization 
to proceed with an experimental atti- 
tude, realizing full well that there are 
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many opportunities of refining the 
procedure and of capitalizing to an even 
greater extent the enormous possibilities 
which lie within the scope of this new 
entrant to the curriculum. The general 
scheme of operation in Gary is herewith 
presented with a hope that it may be 
suggestive to others who are interested. 
The idea does not prevail that it is a 
finished product. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


In Gary the auditorium period is 
part of the daily program of practically 
all children in the larger school centers. 
The work is open to pupils of all grades 
except the kindergarten. In the upper 
grades it is elective, with about fifty 
per cent of these upper grade pupils 
electing it. A pupil enrolled in audi- 
torium attends the period daily for 
sixty minutes each day during the 
ten-months school year, or a total of 
300 minutes each week. Ample op- 
portunity is given for all other school 
activities so far as time is concerned, 
since the Gary school day for each 
pupil is 420 minutes long. 

In any one auditorium period pupils 
of adjacent grades are grouped together. 
For example, pupils of grades 4, 5, and 
6 are to be found in one group. Even 
in the larger schools where numbers do 
not necessitate, this is done because it 
is felt that there is a decided advantage 
to be gained. The ordinary classroom 
activities of a grade are very much 
enriched by this wider range and yet 
not to the detriment of the pupils, 
since the range of interests, abilities, 
and age is only slightly different in 
adjacent grades from that of a single 
grade. 
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SIZE OF GROUPS 


The number of pupils in an audito- 


- rium at any one time depends upon the 


number of pupils in the building. The 
range in Gary is from 80 pupils (two 
groups or classes) to 320 pupils (eight 
groups or classes). Some of the very 
best work is being done in these largest 
groups. The size of the group, so 
far as the purpose of the Gary organiza- 
tion is concerned, does not seem to 
condition the outcome. Opinion differs 
as to the number of pupils which should 
be grouped in the auditorium at any one 
time. In actual practice the range in dif- 
ferent cities is very wide, butin almost all 
cases the variation is determined by the 
program in mind. In Detroit, for exam- 
ple, all auditorium groups, if we are 
informed correctly, are limited to two 
classes or eighty pupils. This is as it 
should be in the light of the purposes 
which Detroit has set up for its audi- 
torium program and in accordance with 
its scheme of organization. There in 
many cases the actual training work and 
the developing and coaching goes on in 
the same room. It is necessary there- 
fore that the size of the group be kept 
favorable to such working conditions. 
In Gary, on the other hand, the 
emphasis in the auditorium is placed 
upon an audience situation with the 
training work going on outside of the 
regular auditorium except in the case 
of singing and music appreciation, 
wherein the increased numbers are 
decidedly advantageous. 


THE AUDITORIUM TEACHER 


The number of teachers assigned the 
auditorium division of the program 
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depends upon the number of pupils in 
any one period. In some schools but 
two teachers are assigned. In others 
as many as six are used. Taking as an 
example a school of twenty-four class 
groups (960 pupils), we have four 
groups (160 pupils) in the auditorium 
at any one time. Three teachers would 
be assigned the auditorium work in 
such a school. They would devote 
their full time to this work. 

One of these teachers is the manager 
of the auditorium. She is primarily 
the administrator and director of the 
work. The problems of management, 
discipline, attendance, stage arrange- 
ment, etc., fall to this person. She has 
two assistants, one of which is known 
as an auditorium training teacher and 
the other as a music appreciation 
teacher. 

In addition to this staff, three travel- 
ing auditorium teachers are employed 
who visit each school in the city once 
each three weeks. Thus, each week 
one of these three spends a day in a 
particular school. These three persons 
are connected with the department of 
visual education and carry on the work 
of this department. in the auditoriums. 
Each one of them is a specialist in some 
particular line and in this way supple- 
ments the work of the entire teaching 
staff of the particular school. At the 
present time one of these makes a 
specialty of contacts dealing with his- 
tory and geography; another of litera- 
ture and nature study; the third of 
thrift and “‘safety first’”’ activities. 

In bringing about a proper correlation 
of their visual education presentations, 
they prepare in advance of the showing 
a bulletin of their slides or films, which 
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is sent to each teacher in the entire 
city. This bulletin is prepared in such 
a way as to make it very easy for the 
teacher to prepare for the visual educa- 
tional program in her school and after- 
ward to check up on the reactions 
gained during the auditorium period. 

The teachers assigned the auditorium 
are selected largely because their train- 
ing peculiarly fits them for this type of 
work. In selecting the auditorium 
manager particular attention is given to 
the ability of handling pupils in large 
groups. This person reasonably ought 
to be an individual with a strong and 
pleasing personality, with variety of 
interests and experience, one who is 
resourceful, strong in discipline, adapt- 
able, and who possesses outstanding 
qualities of leadership. In almost any 
group of teachers such an individual is 
to be found. 


THE TRAINING TEACHER 


The auditorium training teacher is 
usually a person who has made a 
special study in the field of expression 
and who is a graduate of a school of 
expression. Several institutions now 
have departments which are directing 
some of their courses toward the needs 
in this particular field and the supply 
of teachers is being gradually increased. 
The music teacher, a graduate of a 
course in public school music, is able to 
present the informal side of music and 
place particular emphasis upon its 
appreciation and upon community sing- 
ing. Since she must be able to lead in 
this work, her efforts will be helped 
very materially if the auditorium 
manager is able to act as her accom- 
panist. 
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With the exception of the auditorium 
manager, who receives a nominal fee in 
addition to her salary for this headship, 
all of these teachers are on the regular 
salary schedule and receive the same 
salary as a teacher in any other depart- 
ment of the school. 

One supervisar is in charge of all of 
the auditoriums throughout the city 
and carries on such a program as is 
usually associated with a supervisor- 
ship. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


No definite course of study has been 
worked out. An historical record of 
each year’s work is being kept. This 
is compiled each week by each audito- 
rium manager and sent to the super- 
visor’s office, where it is grouped ac- 
cording to the department in which it 
originates — that is, English, physical 
education, art, nature study, etc. This 
is then typed and distributed to all 
auditorium managers so that any man- 
ager and the teachers in her school may 
see what contributions are being made 
in other schools. A portion of Part II 
of this article presents the report for a 
period of one week as compiled by Miss 
Mildred Harter, auditorium manager 
of the Froebel School. 

Persons contemplating the introduc- 
tion of the auditorium period frequently 
express a fear that it is impossible to 
find sufficient material for auditorium 
programs. It has been our experience 
that the trouble arises not in securing 
the material but in determining what 
should be selected from the wealth of 
material available. There seems to be 
an endless supply of really worth-while 
educational contacts and experiences 
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which are not now finding a place in the 
regular classroom. 


THE AUDITORIUM PERIOD 


It is very difficult to picture the 
auditorium period because it varies 
from day to day and even within the 
day, depending upon the make-up of 
the group. 

A cross section of a single period 
presents about the following: The pe- 
riod is divided into two parts. About 
thirty minutes is given over to music 
instruction and music appreciation with 
all pupils participating. During this 
time the assistant auditorium teacher 
whose specialty is music is in charge. 
The period offers the opportunity for 
part singing every day, with groups 
larger than the academic class group, 
which is too small for part singing. 
Here children develop a love for music, 
memorize many desirable folk songs, 
learn to sing them beautifully, and 
carry On music memory contests. At 
the end of the period the music teacher 
goes to a music room for the training of 
particular groups of pupils. 

The second half of the auditorium 
period is used as a means of supple- 
menting the other work of the school 
and extending experiences of the pupils 
in worthy fields. The greatest varia- 
tion occurs in procedure. Two days 
a week prepared programs sent in by 
the auditorium training teacher con- 
sume this portion of the period. The 
pupils presenting these programs have 
been selected from this particular audi- 
torium group. The material which 
makes up the program has been selected 
by some teacher in another department 
of the school. In this way the actual 
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instruction in the academic, the voca- 
tional, the health, the science, and all 
other departments of the school are 
supplemented by one half of the audito- 
rium time. Further, pupils are trained 
specifically for public speaking and 
dramatization by the auditorium train- 
ing teacher, who is an expert; thus the 
regular classroom teacher is not bur- 
dened with this responsibility. 

Three half periods remain, one of 
which is given over to the traveling 
auditorium teacher in charge of visual 
education; another to the auditorium 
manager; and a third to the principal of 
the school, to outside speakers, to the 
auditorium league, or to any of the 
many activities daily calling for atten- 
tion. Just how this operates may 
possibly be better set forth by following 
Miss Harter’s historical sketch. 


THE CORRELATION WITH 
CLASS WORK 


In the Gary school organization each 
class in each of its activities is respon- 
sible for a certain number of auditorium 
programs during a year. The material 
for these programs is representative of 
the best work of the class and may be 
presented in the form of drama, public 
speaking, debate, topical recitation, 
etc. The pupils and the teacher of the 
particular class choose the material 
and develop it to the point where they 
believe it is capable of being staged. 
The plans for these programs are then 
submitted to the auditorium training 
teacher, who evaluates them and, if 
they are adapted to the platform, trains 
the pupils. If the auditorium training 
teacher finds that adjustments are 
necessary, she consults with the partic- 
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ular teacher presenting the program to 
her and adjustments are made. 

Very early in the school year the 
supervisor together with the auditorium 
managers blocks out a program for the 
entire year’s work. In this program 
are listed all special days, special 
festivals, seasonal activities, and such 
other material as may be anticipated. 
Specific dates are then assigned partic- 
ular teachers and the teacher and her 
pupils with this date in mind evaluate 
their classroom activities from time 
to time with the idea of considering 
their fitness for the auditorium pro- 
gram. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


During the first half of the audito- 
rium period as large a percentage of 
pupils participate in music apprecia- 
tion, community singing, and music 
memory contests as would participate 
in any classroom with similar. work 
irrespective of the size of the group. 
In the second portion of the hour the 
auditorium league as organized in the 
upper grades throws the responsibility 
of the period upon the pupils them- 
selves. They select the presiding off- 
cer, the secretary, the sergeant-at- 
arms, etc. They conduct the period 
on the parliamentary basis and at 
least once a week give the program. 

Once each semester even in the larger 
schools each pupil appears upon the 
stage. It is the policy of the organiza- 
tion that all shall have an opportunity 
to participate. A much more finished 
product might be presented if those 
who make the best stage appearance or 
who are the most apt would be used 
frequently and the others denied the 
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opportunity. This, however, defeats 
the purpose of the program and it is 
indeed surprising to see the results 
which are called forth from individuals 
who in the ordinary course of events 
would never have an opportunity to 
appear upon a platform or, if the 
opportunity arose, would not have the 
courage and the training to avail 
themselves of it. 

There is another form of participa- 
tion which is developed and which in 
many communities needs developing. 
This is the ability to participate with 
an audience attitude. 


SIZE AND EQUIPMENT 


The seating capacity of the audito- 
riums in the various school centers in 
Gary varies, but the desirable size 
seems to be about 600. This is suffi- 
ciently large to take care of any of the 
regular auditorium periods and to ac- 
commodate visitors. It meets the needs 
of all but the exceptional community 
center gatherings, and it has the ad- 
vantage of presenting an audience 
situation for the pupils, under condi- 
tions which are better than either the 
very small or the very large room. In 
seating these auditoriums some tablet 
arm opera chairs of a junior size are 
supplied to take care of the smaller 
children. The rooms are equipped so 
that visual education features may be 
used. The stage equipment has been 
standardized with not much attention 
given to scenery. A cyclorama with 
pylon lighting is used. 

Each auditorium is supplied with a 
motion picture machine with stereopti- 
con attachment, a self-player piano, 
phonograph, movable blackboard, flag, 
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maps, pictures, and such stage proper- 
ties as are necessary. The slides are 
furnished from a central library. The 
motion picture films are rented. 

The auditorium training room is 
equipped with a teacher’s desk, teach- 
er’s chair, about fifteen movable chairs, 
and a cabinet for storing such costumes 
and equipment as are used in the stag- 
ing, except the large staging material 
itself. 


AUDITORIUM COSTS 


In Gary we find that the cost per 
pupil hour in auditorium work is just 
slightly less than the cost per pupil 
hour in academic work. 


PUPIL OUTCOMES 


The auditorium period endeavors to 
afford the pupil desirable experiences 
which he would not have the opportu- 
nity of enjoying, at least to such an 
extent, in any other part of the school 
organization. Most of the experiences 
so aroused are not capable of being 
measured as are the ordinary classroom 
products. We have not yet developed 
satisfactory measures for attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and some of the finer and 
more worth-while things. Since they 
are not definitely measurable, it be- 
comes very difficult to prove to an 
individual who is inclined to question 
the worthwhileness of the entire pro- 
gram, its real outcomes. 

The pupil actually does enjoy the 
auditorium period. This is evidenced 
by the interest which is manifested in 
almost any well conducted auditorium. 
He appreciates the opportunities and 
contacts which are possible for him. 
He experiences, appreciates, and enjoys 
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art, music, literature, and dramatics 
because of the larger and more stimulat- 
ing vision. He learns to listen ap- 
preciatively. He acquires the habit of 
conducting himself properly in group 
gatherings. His interests are more 
varied and his vision enlarged as a 
result of a wealth of contacts. He 
becomes more actively interested in and 
assumes greater responsibility for com- 
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munity affairs as a result of his partic- 
ipation in fire and accident prevention, 
safety first, thrift, clean-up campaigns, 
etc. He learns both as a leader and 
as a follower to respect and codperate 
with the individual and the group. As 
a result of his participation he learns to 
think on his feet and put his ideas 
across in an audience situation. 
(To be continued) 


THE USE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHING 


Max F. DAsSKAM 
Formerly Director of Religious Education, St. James Methodist Church, New York City 


The mystery of the Ku Klux Klan 
was in the air; its horrors were in the 
papers. The New York World was 
attacking it with might and main. 
The New York churches were being 
drawn into the controversy for their 
stand on the Jewish, Negro, and Catho- 
lic problems. At this juncture a debate 
was arranged between a young men’s 
club, known as the Ivanhoes of St. 
James Methodist Church, and the men 
of a neighboring church. The fellows 
were healthy, live, competitive young 
chaps and enjoyed the prospect of a 
debate. There was nothing forced 
about their desire to enter, a fact which 
is significant in view of the timidity of 
many churches in arranging any ac- 
tivity for their young men except 
basketball. 

However, they had no sooner started 
a discussion of the Klan than they found 
that they had nothing but stories about 
the organization, with little authorita- 


tive information. It was then sug- 
gested that a Klan speaker be invited to 
address the group. A Klansman prom- 
inent in the newspapers was located at 
his hotel; he promised to appear the 
following Friday night to give the 
fellows a talk. One can understand the 
fascination of mystery and awe which 
settled over the group as they resolved 
to keep the matter a secret and invite 
only their most trusted friends to see a 
real live Klansman. All week they 
talked about it. Then, Friday night, 
when there were about forty of them 
gathered together, it was announced 
that there was a group of “‘men’”’ out- 
side waiting to speak to the leader. In 
came four prominent Klansmen filled 
with the light of their secret calling and 
inspired to the height of the most tear- 
compelling oratory as they played in 
the most melodious tones upon the 
heartstrings of the audience, and as 
they pictured Uncle Sam strapped and 
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shackled, held down by the Negroes, 
the Jews, and the Catholics. 

The heavens opened and the floods of 
oratory descended. For four hours the 
audience was rocked back and forth 
with all the appeals of a ‘“‘ mother’s only 
son — her pride and joy — losing his 
job to a Jew” to the almost equally 
ancient slogan of ‘‘ America for Ameri- 
cans.”” All the oratorical faucets pro- 
ducing emotional quivers from the 
time of Demosthenes to our latest step 
in evolutionary eloquence — William 
Jennings Bryan — were opened upon 
these unsuspecting and inexperienced 
young men; and, if the roll had been 
called, nine-tenths of the group would 
have joined. And so _ the _ night 
ended. 

The following Sunday morning the 
quarterly lesson for that group was: 
“‘How shall we spend the Sabbath 


Day?’’ What should the teacher have 
done? At any rate, this is what 
happened. 


Together they made an analysis of 
the Klan’s big plea for a (1) white, (2) 
gentile, (3) Protestant, (4) male, (5) 
America for Americans. And although 
they all tried to discuss the ethics of 
the situation, they found that they 
couldn’t discuss ethics without facts; 
for while it is perfectly all right to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, yet that 
implies equality and the Klansmen had 
said that the Negroes were biologically 
inferior and with smaller brain capacity. 
The problem of the Negro was a real 
issue, for the boys lived on the border 
of the Negro district in Harlem. It was 
evident now that brotherly love could 
be discussed till doomsday, but that 
they wouldn’t change their attitude 
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until they got some facts. So they 
appeared the following Sunday morn- 
ing armed with anthropology books and 
encyclopedias, to study the Negro. It 
was then suggested that an anthropol- 
ogist be called in; five dollars was 
raised with which to invite one of New 
York’s leading professors and anthropol- 
ogists to come in and give the facts on 
racial differences. The coincidence 
that he was a Jew only helped. After 
the facts were secured, the Negro ques- 
tion settled itself. 

Then a Catholic professor came in 
and with perfect frankness answered 
all questions that the boys could put to 
him on the policies of the church, its 
aims, its priests, and all the menace 
issues with which the Klansmen had 
loaded them. The result was a feeling 
of increased friendship and coéperation. 

By this time the Klan was a dead 
issue. The boys had the facts on it 
and on the problems which it had 
raised. So the matter could have 
ended, but it didn’t. Instead of merely 
letting the question lie, they resolved to 
send out speakers to other Young 
People’s Societies to present the facts 
which they had so carefully collected. 
A team of three was organized to speak 
on the Jew, the Negro, and the Catholic 
questions on Sunday nights. So, for 
several weeks, the fellows journeyed 
about the city with their friends, 
speaking before various Leagues and 
defending in open debate the most 
broad-minded, Christian-like policy 
they could conceive toward the Jew, 
the Negro, and the Catholic. 

Now, what were the results of this 
method of teaching as shown in a re- 
view some months later? 
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First, an almost complete reversal of 
attitude on the Negro question, which 
is extremely significant when it is re- 
membered that these fellows live next 
to the colored section in Harlem. 

Second, a most broad and open- 
minded attitude toward the Catholics 
and Jews, who occupy quite a place in 
New York’s population. 

Third, the development of the scien- 
tific attitude, of placing facts before 
prejudices; and a thorough appreciation 
of emotional oratory and its effects on 
the mind. 

Fourth, from the study of anthropol- 
ogy came a greater appreciation of 
other college studies, with a desire to 
talk about geology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and economic questions. 

Fifth, a real desire to do something 
else, to take up some other study which 
means something to them, and to do 
something about it. A desire to have 
a religion that ‘‘ makes a difference.” 

Sixth, a recognition, such as they had 
never had before, of their place in the 
church, an appreciation of the problems 
of the pastor, and how the work of the 
whole organization is affected by the 
attitude and method with which they 
do their part. 

Now the question is raised: What 
would be the effect of such teaching 
upon our present quarterly system 
which we have used for years? Would 
not this mean the throwing away of all 
our prepared lessons? The question is 
good, and a practical one. Not all of 
our teachers are trained in this newer 
and more effective method of teaching 
and so, unless given a definite course, 
would waste most of their time skipping 
from one project to another and arriv- 
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ing nowhere. This plan is presented, 
therefore, with the recognition that it is 
one possible but by no means the only 
method of teaching. Let us see how it 
would manifest itself in these three 
educational particulars. 

I. Aims. 

Under the proposed and ever-growing 
method of teaching, the aim of the 
teacher would not be to indoctrinate 
with knowledge or fear, or to put over 
any preconceived ideas, but rather to 
join with the child in the search for 
the larger life, not with an eye on the 
future entirely, but rather to enable 
all the experiences of the child to be so 
engaged in that they would contribute 
the largest amount of worth, or glow, 
or satisfaction to himself compatible 
with the best interests of society. It is 
interesting and valuable that the grow- 
ing child be taught rules of health, but 
no one would say that he should be 
given a thorough course on ‘‘ Problems 
of Adolescents”; or that young men of 
eighteen years should be taught birth 
control. But when we turn to spiritual 
matters we teach the child memory 
verses and truths incomprehensible to 
it, with the belief that later on they 
will be valuable. The truth is that 
later on they will either be forgotten 
or relearned when they are needed. 
Our aim, then, is to be the spiritual 
helper of the child in its everyday 
needs. If we help the child to take 
care of the present, the future will take 
care of itself. 

II. Subject Matter. 

After we have thus determined our 
aims, the problem of subject matter 
quite easily adjusts itself. No more 
will we have prearranged quarterlies of 
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knowledge for every Sunday of the 
year, for we are determined to concern 
ourselves with the child’s own experi- 
ences and problems. But that does not 
mean that the Bible and other great 
works will not be used. On the con- 
trary, the best teacher will use them 
more and aid the child as best he can 
in bringing in help from the Bible which 
bears on the problem in hand. Just as 
in our public school we know it would 
be foolish and aimless to urge the child 
to study the encyclopedia through from 
A to Z, so in our church school we must 
use the Bible as our greatest reference 
book and not as a sacrosanct piece of 
divine work whose mere aimless reading 
is certain to result in increased holiness. 
III. The Method. 

The method of teaching also becomes 
simpler. Instead of acting as an all- 
wise indoctrinator, the teacher humbly 
works with the child in the solving of the 
child’s own problems or engaging in 
activities which have a real meaning 
and purpose to the child. Only by 
practising on the piano does one learn 
to play, and only by participating in 
the development of ethical judgments 
does the child really learn for himself 
what is right or wrong in different 
circumstances. In his contact with his 
environment he has a resulting experi- 
ence which is vital and only in so far as 
the teacher connects himself with the 
experiences and problems of the child 
can he hope in any way to help mold 
character. 

At this point Dewey’s analysis of 
how we think, or of how we approach 
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the solution of a problem might be 
valuable. 


1. Feel-the difficulty. 
2. Analyze the elements of the situation: 
a. To locate and define. 
b. To get suggestions. 
3. Note the rising of suggestions or ways out. 
4. Test the suggestions: 
a. By elaborating their implications. 
b. By trying their elaborated content in the 
situation. 

5. Select and apply the most satisfactory 

solution. 

When this step is taken another 
problem will arise which will demand 
another analysis; and so on. Such is 
life. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, in these last three points — 
aims, subject matter, and method — 
the attempt has been made to express 
in educational terms the psychology 
and philosophy underlying the teaching 
methods illustrated in the beginning of 
our article. We realize that to those 
who have not tried them they may seem 
haphazard and aimless, but on further 
analysis it will be found that engaging 
in studies such as this with one’s class 
results in the development of a criterion 
for success which is helpful, democratic, 
and essentially Christian. In other 
words: Does the Christian child thought- 
fully engage in purposeful activities 
and, second, are these activities leading 
on to growth and to ever-widening 
richer activities? If they are, we may 
be sure that the spirit of Christ will 
soon be lodging in the child’s breast 
and manifesting itself in his every 
action. 

















READING COMPREHENSION — AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SUPERVISION 


MARION W. STANTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Westminster, Sterling, Princeton, Massachusetts 


Westminster, a small town in central 
Massachusetts, has a fair-sized con- 
solidated school which contains eight 
grades, two grades in a room, and a 
four-year high school. In addition to 
this building at the center of popula- 
tion, the town has seven one-room rural 
schools each accommodating grades 
one through eight. Some of the school 
children come from homes of the old 
New England tradition, but a large 
number come from foreign-language- 
speaking homes. The teaching force 
is that of the average small town. 
Among the teachers are to be found 
earnest, intelligent, and well-trained 
workers. 

At the opening of school in Septem- 
ber all the teachers of the town, fifteen 
in number, were called together for an 
all-day meeting. The main subject of 
discussion was reading comprehension. 
A standard test in this subject was 
given to the teachers. They scored 
their own tests. The interpretation 
of scores was explained to them in 
considerable detail. In this way the 
teachers not only learned the technique 
of giving and scoring the test and the 
proper method of tabulating scores, 
but were enabled also to interpret 
intelligently the results. A knowledge 
of this technique was necessary to 
these teachers as they were required to 


administer this same test to all pupils 
above grade two on the following 
Monday morning, and to divide their 
pupils into three possible groups in 
reading from the findings of this test. 

The test selected as best for this 
purpose was chosen for four reasons:! 

1. No element of speed involved. 

2. Comes in ten complete forms of 
same difficulty so that different forms 
may be used frequently throughout 
the year to check up on progress. 

3. Each form tests a wide range of 
attainment. 

4. The directions for giving and 
scoring are definite and simple. 

The teachers decided that the ability 
groups should be designated as A, B, 
and C. The A group should consist of 
pupils of very superior ability, those 
having a T score? of 60 or above; the 
C group should consist of pupils show- 
ing a low T score, not above 35; and 
the B group should contain pupils with 
T scores between 35 and 60. The 
possibility of finding children for all 
three groups in any one grade was 
mentioned. 

At once the teachers raised the 
question, ‘‘If there is this difference in 
attainment among the pupils of any 
one grade or two grades, even, aren’t 
we wrong in using practically the same 
reading matter and method of instruc- 


1The test used in this experiment as a basis for grouping is the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 
2“T,”’ so named by its originator, Dr. McCall, in honor of Dr. Thorndike and Dr. Terman, is a unit of measure of test performance. 
50 T equals the mean of unselected twelve-year-olds and, therefore, is the score that may fairly be expected of the average 


twelve-year-old pupil. 
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tion with all?’”” To this question there 
could be but one answer, ‘‘ Most em- 
phatically, yes.’’ It was, therefore, 
thought desirable to outline rather 
definitely the general plan of work for 
each group wherever found. The 
blackboard was used and a detailed list 
of suitable activities for each group at 
the beginning of the work was written 
out. A very brief statement of the 
plan follows. 

C group— Primary grade attain- 
ment in reading comprehension; there- 
fore use primary method with content 
of interest to older children; much of 
the teacher’s time to be given to work 
with individuals or very small groups; 
work to consist of phonics, much oral 
reading, exercises to increase speed, 
easy silent reading, flash cards, simple 
story telling, questioning, dramatiza- 
tion. Teachers were brought to feel 
that pupils in this group must start 
with what they can do reasonably well 
even though a seventh-grader needs a 
book of first year difficulty. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to arouse 
such a desice for improvement in the 
pupil that he is eager to accept and use 
the easy material for his advancement. 
Many games introduced. 

B group — Work to consist of oral 
reading, time devoted to training in 
silent reading to be gradually increased, 
speed exercises, informal tests, vocab- 
ulary developing exercises, flash cards, 
telling and acting stories. As pupils 
gain facility in reading, encourage 
them to work together in small groups 
without the help of the teacher. Make 
much use of the competitive spirit. 
Let pupil’s voluntary choice of reading 
matter determine the degree of diffi- 
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culty for a starting point. Have avail- 
able a great variety of interesting 
reading material. 

A group— The teacher will act 
toward this group largely in an advisory 
capacity. These pupils will work as a 
group to prepare a program for presen- 
tation to the school. They may adapt 
a story which some member of the 
group has read silently to play form 
and drill B group in its presentation. 
The audience element will motivate 
much of the work. These children will 
visit the public library regularly and 
select books to be placed on the school 
shelves. Oral reading of a passage 
of special beauty or interest is desirable. 
Occasional drill on reading of some 
selection to give as a highly finished 
production. Exercises to increase vo- 
cabulary. 

The teachers were asked to arrange 
their daily programs to allow from 9 
until 10.30 each day for reading in 
all its phases. In addition to this, 
grades one and two and C g-oup were 
to be given short reading periods every 
afternoon. This time allotment does 
not increase the amount of time usually 
given to the subject and actually is a 
time saver in the many-grade rural 
school. 

On September 10 the tests were 
given in all the schools of Westminster. 
Of the 176 pupils tested, there were 
but nine A-group pupils in the entire 
town. All but one of these were in the 
seventh- and eighth-grade room at the 
center. Every school in town except 
this one room showed a very large 
percentage of C-group pupils. The 
percentage of low scores was much 
higher in the rural schools than at the 
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center building. With these condi- 
tions existing, it is interesting to note 
that the town grade-five average T 
score was but 2.6 below the grade 
norm, and that for the other grades 
the averages varied but slightly from 
this difference. 

There is valuable information to be 
gleaned from the score sheets, as, for 
example, a grade-three boy seven and 
one-half years old had a T score of 53, 
which is but .7 below the norm for 
grade seven and was actually 2. higher 
than the average for the seventh- and 
eighth-grade room. Under the old sys- 
tem this boy had been doing the same 
work as, and no more than, a boy of his 
grade nearly eleven years old who had 
a T score of 22. In this same room, 
but in grade four, is a boy twelve and 
one-half years old with a T score of 22. 
This latter boy had been forced to 
attempt work in advance of that which 
Joe with his score of 53 could have done 
easily. Many such injustices came to 
light through a careful study of score 
sheets. 

All possible publicity is given scores 
in an effort to arouse children and 
parents to a recognition of the need for 
strenuous endeavor. The names of 
pupils with their T scores are posted 
prominently in every schoolroom, and 
this record will be kept up to date as 
additional tests are given. The group- 
ing is flexible; each pupil aims to im- 
prove his own score on the next test 
and, if possible, make the next group. 
The two teachers who are fortunate 
enough to have them, report that A- 
group pupils work as never before 
because they have an incentive and 
plenty of interesting material available. 
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The teachers are reading and study- 
ing constantly along the line of im- 
provement in reading comprehension. 
Many have thought out devices for 
arousing interest or for drill pu-poses. 
News letters containing reports of 
good things being done by different 
teachers and offering definite sugges- 
tions for the work are sent out to the 
teachers frequently. Every legitimate 
means is being used to help the teachers 
and to keep up the enthusiasm. 

On December 5, the second test, 
Form 2 of the same standard test as 
that used in September, was given in 
all the schools of Westminster. The 
two tests were of the same difficulty, 
given to the same children by the same 
examiners, and the same technique was 
used; therefore the results are com- 
parable. 

Even though the teachers are as yet 
only feeling their way as to what to do 
and how to do it, the T score of-nearly 
every child in all the schools was 
higher than in the September test, 
sometimes enough better to send him 
into the next group. In comparing 
second-test scores with first, allowance 
must be made for some facility in test- 
taking gained by previous experience 
and for three months added maturity 
with its normal development. But 
not all the improvement shown can 
be credited to these two factors for it 
is noticeable, in a comparison of school 
averages, that the most consistent 
gains appear where the teachers have 
become most thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the enterprise. 

As the ‘Reading Quotient’’ dis- 
counts the age element, it is a more 
reliable measure of improvement than 
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Grade Five Sept. 10 Dec. 5 Reading Quotient 
‘ £ Reading x Reading ‘ 

Pupil Score | Group Quotient | Score Group Quotient Gain Loss 
Raymond ....... 37 B 88 40 B 93 5 
ae 40 B 80 40 B 79 I 
oS ree 20 c 79 39 B 94 5 
a 49 B 124 56 B 138 6 
OMNIS ES osc.naeics a 47 B 94 49 B 96 2 
WENA a ca.scsare odes 40 B 98 45 B 107 9 
ee 55 B 135 56 B 135 re) 0 
een 34 Cc 76 43 B 94 18 
DS | ere 35 B 67 40 B 75 8 
FIOWOIG... 55.60% 32 2 72 33 Cc 72 I 
Rees 41 B 102 40 B 98 4 
Anme A... 3.0% RY B 79 38 B 81 2 
ee 45 B 114 45 B 112 2 
BRAGTIOE so. 6.0.6.0-3-0% 56 B 145 60 A 152 7 
err 38 B 94 45 B 108 14 
SS a9 B 98 45 B EI5 17 
0 Se ose 45 B 117 53 B 134 17 
oS rr 33 c 76 45 B 100 24 
Gertrude........ 43 B go 45 B 92 2 

Class average 8. Q. at be- Class average R. Q. after 3 Gain in class av- 
ginning of experiment, 96.2 months of experiment, 104 erage R. Q. from 
Norm, 100 Norm, 100 3 mos. work, 7.8 
Below norm, 3.8 Above norm, 4 
the T score. Then, too, the ‘‘Reading are indicated — but there is shown a 


Quotient” ‘norm is always 100 while 
the T score norm is not readily avail- 
able except for September and June. 
Grade five at the center, here used 
as an illustration of results, has had 
for several years the advantage of 
experienced teachers with Normal 
School training. These teachers never 
consciously stressed either oral or silent 
reading. Grade five is a middle year 
of school life with the probability of 
great age variation, but at the begin- 
ning of this experiment in supervision 
this particular class was considered 
very well graded. There is nothing 
startling about the scores of the class — 
neither flights of genius nor the opposite 


uniform improvement in reading com- 
prehension greater than could normally 
be expected from three months of 
regular school work. 

As reading is not stressed for itself 
alone but as a tool subject in securing 
an education, any improvement in 
reading comprehension must inevitably 
increase the pupil’s power to master 
the content subjects as history and 
geography. The gain in these subjects 
should serve as an index of the worth of 
intensive work in reading. No positive 
measure of these studies is being 
attempted at present in connection 
with the reading plan. 

in judging the value of an experi- 
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ment in the field of education, as many 
checks as possible should be applied. 
Westminster, Princeton, and Ster- 
ling, three separate towns, constitute 
a superintendency union. This in- 
tensive work in reading comprehension 
is being done in Westminster only, but 
the same standard test, Fo-m I, was 
given in the other two towns of the 
union at the beginning of the school 
year. The results were tabulated and 
placed on file. Just before the close of 
school in June the same test, Form 5, 
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was given the pupils of all three 
towns. A comparison of the scores 
of the three towns should yield valu- 
able information as to the actual worth 
of the Westminster experiment in super- 
vision, which consists in grouping ele- 
mentary school pupils above grade two 
in the fundamental school subject 
according to actual attainment in that 
subject, judged by a reliable standard 
test, and then in attempting to adapt 
method and material to the needs of 
the pupils in each group. 
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THE THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL 


I. Through celebration of the Thanksgiv- 
ing festival the child may be: 

1. Given opportunity to feel social rela- 
tionships, thereby strengthening 
habits of coéperation, courtesy, and 
consideration for others. 

2. Stimulated to a keener observation of 
and feeling of appreciation for a 
plentiful harvest. 

3. Supplied with the experiences neces- 
sary as a basis for later study of this 
purely American festival. 

4. Given opportunity to develop tech- 
nique in the use of blocks, paper and 
clay, and a variety of materials nec- 
essary for carrying out his purpose. 

5. Furnished the motive which will unify 
work in all subjects. 

II. The starting point of the activity may 
be the child’s desire to: 

1. Carry out the activities of the harvest 
and the preparation for winter as 
shown in farm or store. 


2. Find out the facts concerning the first 
Thanksgiving. 

3. Share his experiences and his enjoy- 
ment of the harvest season with 
others, by giving a harvest party 
for: 

a. The mothers, or 
b. Another group. 

III. The farm furnishes the following op- 
portunities in: 


1. Block work: 


Barn with hayloft. 

Chicken house with roosts and boxes for 
laying. 

Pig house and fence. 

Sheep sheds. 

Rabbit hutch. 

Windmill and tanks. 

Corn crib, silo. 

Sheep racks. 

House and garage, dog kennel. 

Implement sheds. 

Trough. 

Milking sheds. 

Separator shed. 
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2. Paper work: 


Animals (cardboard painted) — 
Horse and colt, cows, pigs, chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, sheep, rabbits, 
and dog. 

Boxes for laying hens. 

Troughs for pigs and chickens. 

Sheep racks. 

Milk stool, churn, separator. 

Pitchfork, windmill, pump, and tank. 

Pails, baskets, barrels. 

Harness, fences, silo. 

Farm vehicles — 
Truck, hayrack, lumber wagon, wheel- 
barrow, roofs (cardboard), walks and 
drives, people (cut from magazines and 
pasted on cardboard). 


3. Clay: 
Pumps for windmill. 
Vegetables — carrots, pumpkins, potatoes. 
Fruit — apples. 
Posts for fences. 
Bases for trees. 


Note. — If blocks are not available, farm 
buildings may be made of heavy card- 
board boxes, painted. Fences may be 
made of: stones set in clay, paper with 
clay posts, enlarged sticks set in clay, 
twigs laid rail fence style. 

IV. The needs of the store may be supplied 
by the use of: 


1. Blocks for: 


Building shelves and counters. 
Scales and cash register. 
Tables for displays. 
Telephone stand. 

Note. — Old packing boxes may be substi- 
tuted if blocks are not available. Long 
boards may be stretched between tables 
or boxes for counters. 


2. Paper for: 


Second gift cylinders. 
Cans which may be made, using for foun- 
dation: 
Real cans. 
Ribbon cylinders. 
Ice cream containers, etc. 
With top and bottom. 
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Note. — Real cans should be used sparingly 
and only for purpose of stimulating 
further activity on part of child. 

Baskets which may be made: 

As simple box with handle. 

Of interwoven strips. 

Of strips crossed at center of bottom of 
basket and fastened to circular strip 
at top (bushel basket). 

Boxes and containers, paper sacks. 
Cash register, telephone. 

Order pads, caps for clerks. 
Money and pocketbooks. 

Signs which may be: 

Pictures in the kindergarten store. If 
need for symbols arise, teacher may 
write or print words suggested, avoid- 
ing the use of the single word, since 
children should see words in groups. 

Printed by the teacher in first grade, and 

Printed by children in second grade. 


3. Clay for: 


Fruit — apples, oranges, bananas, lemons, 
ete. 

Vegetables — potatoes, 
kins, etc. 

Candies and nuts. 

Bread, cookies, rolls and cake. 

Telephone. 

String holder (more satisfactory if made 
of a can with hole in top). 


carrots, pump- 


V. Facts concerning the first Thanksgiving 
may be made real by: 
1. Constructing a small Pilgrim village. 
Suggestive plan: 

Table and benches in foreground for 
first Thanksgiving feast — built of 
blocks, or rudely constructed of 
boxes. 

Log houses —in background built of 
sticks laid log-cabin fashion. 

Church — built of blocks, 
sticks, or of cardboard. 

Pilgrims and Indians— corn cobs or 
clothespins dressed with paper. 

Table set with clay dishes, fruit and 
vegetables. 

Trees — real branches set in clay or 
drawn and set on standard. 


made of 
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2. Working out a dramatization which 
will necessitate making: 


Costumes — caps, collars and cuffs of 
paper for Pilgrims; headdress, etc., for 
Indians. 

Dishes, fruit, vegetables for table. 


VI. The party will necessitate: 
1. Invitations. 


a. Pumpkin drawn, painted, cut, or col- 
ored. 

b. Pilgrim (drawn or cut) holding invita- 
tion rolled under arm (suitable for 
second grade). 

c. Turkey with invitation under wing. 

d. Small corn cob hollowed at end in 
center, holding rolled invitation. 

e. Written on corn husk. 

f. Cobs of corn made double, painted and 
invitation written inside. 


2. Room decorations. 
a. Border or poster conveying 

thought as: 

(1) Harvest scene. Entirely of pa- 
per — showing corn shocks, 
fences, trees, pumpkins, tur- 
key. With blackboard back- 
ground, shocks, fences, trees, 
pumpkins, etc., of paper. 
Group of harvest products 
drawn, colored, and cut. 

(2) Scene of first Thanksgiving, 
showing church, log houses, 

Pilgrims and Indians at table 
in foreground. 

(3) Leaves shellacked or varnished, 
combined with bittersweet or 
other wild berries. 

(4) Real corn shocks in corners with 
real pumpkins on floor beside 
them. 


some 


3. Table accessories as: 


a. Plates which may be made of manila 
paper and decorated with crayolas or 
stick prints; of wall paper decorated 
with crayolas. 

b. Place cards: 

Clay pumpkin or apple (painted) on 
corner of card. 
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Leaf, shellacked or varnished with 
name on card in center. 

Turkey, drawn, colored, and cut, 
standing on corner of card. 

Corn shock, made of tiny shreds of 
corn husk tied with cord, standing 
on medium-sized card. Pumpkin 
of clay beside shock. 

Corn cob or corn husk doll — name 
on card on front of doll. 

c. Napkins, decorated with pumpkins, 
apples, turkeys, etc. 
d. Miscellaneous table decorations: 

Baskets holding clay fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Baskets made of apples, potatoes, 
small pumpkins, etc. 

Candlesticks — vegetables or fruits, 
hollowed to hold candle. 


VII. The above suggested activities may 
be used to stimulate work in: 


1. Reading. Blackboard units may be 
based upon farm, store, first Thanks- 
giving, or party. They should 
show correct sentence structure and 
continuity of thought. The follow- 
ing are suggestive: 


a. We made a farm. 
We built a big barn. 
We made horses and cows. 
They lived in the barn. 
We played farmer. 
We fed the horses and cows. 
(First Grade.) 


We visited a farm. 

Then we made one in our room. 

We built a large barn with blocks. 

We made animals from cardboard. 

We cut out a picture of a farmer. 

We stood near the barn door. 

We played farmer every day. 
(Second Grade.) 


b. We have a store. 
We made fruits and vegetables. 
We made cans for the shelves. 
We have a storekeeper. 
We like to play store. 
(First Grade.) 
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We have a play store. 
We have fruits and vegetables to sell. 
John is our best storekeeper. 
He is always pleasant to the customers. 
We all go to the store to buy. 
We like to play store. 
(Second Grade.) 
c. The first Thanksgiving was long ago. 
The Pilgrims were thankful for the 


harvest. 

So they invited the Indians to a big 
dinner. 

They told how glad they were for the 
harvest. 


That was the first Thanksgiving dinner. 
We have had a Thanksgiving day every 
year since then. 
(Second Grade.) 
d. We gave a Thanksgiving party. 
Our mothers came. 
We sang songs. 
We told stories. 
We had apples and popcorn. 
We all had a happy time. 
(First Grade.) 
We gave a Thanksgiving party for our 
mothers. 
We decorated our room with leaves and 
cornstalks. 
We sang Thanksgiving songs. 
Jack told about the first Thanksgiving. 
We served apples and popcorn. 
Our mothers enjoyed the party. 
We hope they will come again. 
(Second Grade.) 
2. Language. 


a. Furnishing topics for conversation as: 
What do we need to put in our farm 
to make it look like a real one? 
How can we make our store so attrac- 
tive people will want to buy from 
it? 

How can we show that there has 
been a plentiful harvest? 

How can the storekeeper act so peo- 
ple will want to come again? 

What events will it be necessary to 
act out in order to tell the story of 
the first Thanksgiving? 

What would it be necessary to put 


into a picture to tell the story of 
the first Thanksgiving? 

What kind of a party can we give 
which will show our appreciation 
of a plentiful harvest? 

b. Providing for enlargement of the 
vocabulary as: 


First 

Farm Store Thanksgiving Party 
hayloft stock Pilgrim decorations 
silo customer village entertain 
trough serve appreciation serve 
vegetables delivery refreshments 
stalls containers hostess 
pasture display 
meadow 
implements 


c. Providing for appreciation of literature 
through use of stories, interpreted 
by means of: 

Dramatization — especially story of 
first Thanksgiving. 
Puppet shows — the following are 
suggested as suitable: 
“Story of the First Thanksgiving.” 
“The Goats in the Turnip Field,” 
Elson-Runkel, Book I. 
“The Three Pigs,” Elson-Runkel, 
Book II. 


3. Number work, especially from the 
store. Playing store will call for: 
Writing price tags, involving use of 
figures and symbols $ and ¢. 
Buying and selling, involving use of 
all combinations. 
Making bills, calling for column addi- 
tion. 
Note. — Number facts may not only be de- 
veloped but fixed through continual play 
in the store. 


4. Dramatic play 

Farm plays — playing out activi- 
ties on the farm, as hauling grain 
to barns, storing fruits and vege- 
tables, feeding and watering ani- 
mals. 

Store plays — buying and selling, 
delivering goods. 
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First Thanksgiving — taking part 
of Pilgrims, Indians, in drama- 
tization or puppet shows. 

Party — entertaining guests, acting 
as hostess. 

GRACE LANGDON, 
Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LITTLE PIONEERS OF TODAY — A SECOND- 
GRADE PROJECT 


What wide-awake teacher can doubt the 
value of the project method? The type of 
teaching that brings into the classroom a 
stimulus for keen interest and purposeful 
activity on the part of the children is surely 
fundamental. In working out the following 
project in the second grade of the University 
Elementary School of Berkeley this type 
of attack was used, namely, the natural 
attack in teaching, centering around a 
project which included the minor problems 
and projects, appreciation lessons, and 
motivated drill. 

As we were beginning the study of the 
Pilgrims, the class decided to furnish the 
doll house colonial style. The boys said 
they would make the furniture if the girls 
would make the rugs, curtains, cushions, 
and bedclothes. After measuring the 
amount of lumber it would take for a table, 
chair, and bed, a letter was written to the 
principal by the class asking him to get 
suitable lumber. This letter was signed 
by the whole class. 

As soon as the lumber was delivered, work 
was begun. The bed was attempted first. 
Each boy in the class made one. With the 
aid of a Yankee drill, holes were bored and 
strings were put through the bed for springs. 
As soon as a child finished one piece of 
furniture he was allowed to begin another. 
It was not long until the children had 
constructed beds, chairs, highboys, settles, 
tables, and the like. Meanwhile, the girls 
were busy, too, on phases of the activity 
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which appealed to them. They braided 
and crocheted rugs, made pillows, curtains, 
and other furnishings, and dressed the dolls 
in colonial costumes. 

As the furnishings and rugs were fitted 
into the doll house, a new idea arose: ‘‘Why 
not be real Pilgrims and build a real log 
cabin?”’ The men on the Mayflower had 
to cut their own logs and build their own 
houses. The boys said they could do this 
also. However, some of the fifth-grade 
boys kindly offered to help cut the branches 
out of which the logs were to be made; 
their offer was accepted by the second- 
graders. T'ie-interest was now even more 
keen since they were going to build their 
own log cabin. 

The girls worked hard to get their part 
done. Often they helped in building the 
cabin. Many problems arose as the work 
went on, such as the chinking of the log 
cabin, making the roof, and using the 
crooked logs. Each child really lived over 
the life of the early forefathers. That it 
was a realistic experience to the children is 
exemplified in the following. After one 
little girl had hit her fingers several times 
with the hammer she was heard to remark: 
“The poor Pilgrims.”” When the cabin was 
finished a stockade was built for protection 
against the Indians. 

The class was given a fine treat one morn- 
ing. Several parents offered to take them 
to the museum in their automobiles to see 
the colonial room. They saw many new 
things to add to the cabin. One boy said 
he wanted to try to make a grandfather's 
clock. Another boy made several extra 
trips to the museum to learn how to make a 
spinning wheel. These two pieces were 
made at home and brought to school a few 
days later. 

The cabin was just about completed at 
Thanksgiving time, so the Pilgrims — the 
second-grade class — invited the Indians — 
the first-grade class — to a Thanksgiving 
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feast. They all came in costumes which 
they had made. The Pilgrims told the 
Indians their experiences in England, 
Holland, on the Mayflower, and in America. 

The suggestion was made that the chil- 
dren who had played the Pilgrims write an 
account of their settlement in America 
with all its hardships. This seemed to be 
just what they wanted to do, so they set 
out to do this task before Christmas. In 
story form the whole project was written 
up and illustrated by the children. As 
each of the series of stories was completed, 
the best one was chosen for the book. Here 
are two of the stories: 


How Tuis PRojEcT STARTED 


Miss Connelly started to tell us about the 
Pilgrims. We had a doll house in our room. We 
thought it would be fun to fix the doll house 
Colonial style. The boys were anxious to use the 
tools we had and the girls wanted to learn to sew. 
So this is why we began. 


BUILDING THE Loc CABIN 


First we built a foundation (36 x 48). On this 
we nailed our first logs. We decided to make 
four windows, one door, and a chimney. We 
made the cabin 83 inches high. Our room was 
made of bark. We had great fun chinking the 
cabin. First we tried clay from the clay bank. 
Then clay and putty mixed. Neither of these 
would work. 

We tried putty alone and it stayed when the 
crevices were not too large. We at last used 
Modeline to chink the log cabin. We used 520 
posts to make the stockade. We decided to 
cover our foundation with sand. First we put 
on a coat of glue. Then we sprinkled sand over 
this. We left a few stumps in the yard where the 
trees were cut down. 


The children voted to call the book 
Little Pioneers of Today. It was dedicated 
to their friend and helper, Mr. Kyte, princi- 
pal of the school. How happy each little 
child in the class was to receive one of 
these little books the last day of school. 

If I were to sum up into a general analy- 


sis the methods used in this project, it 
would be found that the following educa- 
tional principles were kept in mind (Pro- 
fessor McMurry considers that these are 
sufficient to test the general effectiveness of 
teaching) : 

The first principle is motive — ‘‘ the qual- 
ity of man’s aims chiefly determines his 
character, their variety determines his 
breadth, and their intensity his feeling and 
action.”” One of the primary responsibili- 
ties of instruction should be to inculcate in 
life, purpose in pupils. The aims of the 
teacher were realized by each child through 
his interest and experience in building a 
home for the Pilgrims. 

The second important principle in daily 
living is the weighing of values. Considera- 
tions of worth are as necessary among chil- 
dren as among adults. They judge merits 
of teachers and justice of treatment quite 
freely whether we like it or not. They will 
be just as free in distinguishing values of 
daily tasks. Why not give them this free- 
dom? These little people become as alert 
to a well-built chair, bed, or table, a finely 
woven rug, or a well-built house as the 
teacher herself. The children themselves 
were always the final judges. 

The third principle of special importance 
in daily life is organization of ideas or sys- 
tem. ‘This principle has received little 
attention, although we know scattered 
thinking is a common cause of failure.” 
At first the children made very crude furni- 
ture and the rugs were made very poorly. 
But there was one boy and one girl in the 
class who could do things well. These two 
children became stimulating leaders of the 
other pupils. Each child soon learned that 
he must put forth his best effort if his work 
was to be recognized and chosen by the 
judges — the children themselves. 

The fourth principle in daily life that 
ranks with those already named is initia- 
tive. Possibly the most highly valued 
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quality of character is self-reliance — inde- 
pendence. A teacher can assume full 
leadership, making all plans, or she can 
accustom pupils from the kindergarten 
on to share responsibility. Finally, then, 
I feel this principle was also kept in mind 
in the working out of our project. Perhaps 
at first our one boy and girl took the initia- 
tive, but it was not long until every boy 
and girl were ready to respond freely and 
independently. This was one of the great 
lessons learned during the term. 

This one project which included many 
minor projects and problems covered the 
work of the entire term laid out in the 
Course of Study. 

In reading, many more books and stories 
were read than would otherwise have been 
attempted because each child was anxious 
to give as much to the class as was possible. 
Many books, stories, and magazines were 
brought by the children from home or the 
library. The little book written and illus- 
trated by the class was one of the most 
interesting books to the pupils. 

In language, many letters were written, 
Pilgrim stories were told and retold, 
speeches were made at the Thanksgiving 
feast, and much oral language work was 
necessary in planning the log cabin and in 
the working out of the little book. 

In art they learned to weave, sew, crochet 
and braid rugs, make curtains, plan and 
make costumes, draw designs for doilies, 
napkins and many other articles, illustrate 
stories, model and draw in mass turkeys, 
Pilgrims, and Indians, make the Mayflower 
in wood, make toy furniture, and lastly, 
build a real log cabin. 

In music they learned several Pilgrim 
and Indian songs, Thanksgiving and prayer 
songs. These were sung at the feast. 

In arithmetic, many problems arose in 
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the measuring of rooms and _ furniture. 
Our scale throughout in building was one 
inch to one foot. 

Finally, in history and civics I feel our 
work was very thoroughly covered as the 
work in these two subjects was the motive 
of our project. Every new step taken in 
the working out of this activity strength- 
ened the understanding, conduct, and feel- 
ings of the child in his social situations. 
The outcomes experienced by the second 
grade may be summed up under the three 
heads, namely, knowledge, habits and skills, 
and attitudes. 

The children gained an insight into the 
lives of the Pilgrims which was realistic 
and an understanding of progress by the 
recognition of leadership, codperation for 
the common good, and a responsibility of 
the individual to the group. 

They formed such habits and skills as 
coéperative effort, good judgment in child 
activities, auto-criticism, fairness in dealing 
with others, initiative, prompt obedience, 
and politeness. How worth while if these 
take the place of selfish individualistic 
traits and our whole-hearted activity be- 
comes a real character builder. 

The attitude toward home, school, and 
community was affected. There was a 
closer bond between home and school, a 
larger vision of the world at large, a deeper 
respect for the rights of others, a greater 
desire to be economical and careful in 
regard to food and clothes, a deeper feeling 
of indebtedness for the comforts now en- 
joyed, and, above all, a truer spirit of 
happiness which results from being peaceful, 
helpful, kindly, and thoughtful. 


NORINE CONNELLY, 
Roosevelt School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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THE EDINBURGH MEETING OF THE 
WORLD FEDERATION 

The next meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations will be held 
in Scotland, beginning July 20, 1925. The 
Educational Institute of Scotland with 
35,000 members, together with the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales and the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization, are assisting in preparing for 
the convention. Some of the foremost 
statesmen of Europe will participate in the 
program. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
American Express Company for a special 
steamer, a one cabin ship, with a round trip 
rate of from $165 to $275. The boat will 
sail about July 9 and will land passengers at 
Glasgow, who will be transported from there 
to Edinburgh. A general invitation is 
being extended to all countries to partici- 
pate in this convention inasmuch as several 
countries are much in need of help in per- 
fecting their national organizations. 

The World Federation, through the 
generosity of Mr. Raphael Herman, is able 
to offer an award of $25,000 for the best 
educational plan calculated to produce 
justice and coéperation among the nations. 
Five thousand plans in over twenty lan- 
guages have been submitted and competent 
judges are now sifting these to determine 
the best. 

As the result of the activities of the World 
Conference in its first session, which was 
held at San Francisco a year ago last July, 
Japan has set aside one million yen for the 
purpose of wiping out illiteracy in Japan in 
ten years. China has effected an or- 
ganization and adopted the slogan, “‘ China 
a literate nation in one generation.” In 
Honduras, Mr. Ortega is heading a project 


for accomplishing a similar purpose in five 
years. Mexico has taught 200,000 to read 
and write in the last two years. 

Those interested in the work of the 
Federation and particularly in the ap- 
proaching convention to be held in Edin- 
burgh may write to Dr. Augustus 0. 
Thomas, office of the Commissioner of 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 


A SCHOOL PAPER FOR ADULTS 


School papers for the members of the 
school itself have become very common. 
Papers planned, however, primarily for the 
information of the patrons of the school are 
not common. More than ordinary in- 
terest, therefore, attaches to samples of the 
Alabama News, a newspaper published for 
the Alabama School of Cleveland, Ohio, by 
the printing department of the Boys’ 
School. The material of the paper was 
prepared for the most part by the pupils 
and included news items with heads, edi- 
torials, jokes, short stories, recipes, and the 
like, reflecting the actual work of the classes. 
The school is planning to expand the pe- 
riodical so as to cover a wider range of in- 
terests and involve the codperation of the 
patrons of the school. 


FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


A selected list of ‘‘Periodicals for the 
Small Library” has been prepared by the 
Librarian of the University of Minnesota 
and published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago (cloth, 75 cents). 

In addition to listing and evaluating 
about 100 general magazines, separate 
sections are devoted to agricultural, edu- 
cational, and technical journals. The notes 
describing the magazines aim at fairness by 
pointing out undesirable features of certain 
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publications as well as giving favorable 
comment where it is due. 

This work is now in its fourth edition 
revised and rewritten. It contains con- 
siderable introductory matter about sub- 
scriptions, care of circulating copies, bind- 
ing, etc., and gives lists for first choice 
(selected by vote) for the general library, 
high schools, and normal schools. 


THE NEEDS OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The Smyrna disaster and the exchange of 
peoples between Turkey and Greece has 
thrown upon the Near East Relief an un- 
expected burden, exhausting its treasury 
and imperiling its program for the fifty 
thousand war orphans still dependent upon 
them. These children are gathered in 
great schools in the Caucasus, Syria, and 
Greece and are being trained for self sup- 
port. Meanwhile they are _ sheltered, 
clothed, fed, and provided with medical 
attendance. 

Because of the tremendous influence 
which these children will exert as they grow 
to maturity, because of their great need, 
and most of all because America has put its 
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hand to the plow and for its own sake must 
not turn back, the appeal of the Near East 
Relief for support should receive wide 
response. Arrangements have been per- 
fected for announcing a second annual 
Golden Rule Dinner for December 7. On 
this date families everywhere are urged to 
eat the simplest food possible and contrib- 
ute the amount thus saved to the Near 
East Relief. Organizations wishing further 
information may address the Near East 
Relief at 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECREATION 
CLUBS 

Under the direction of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department, the pupils of the ele- 
mentary grades of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College are organized into a 
variety of recreation clubs such as Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Swimming Club, Ath- 
letic Club, Hiking Club, etc. One of the 
most attractive phases of the recreation 
program is the taking out of groups of 
pupils by instructors for an overnight stay 
at the school cabin. Some notion of the 
extent of the work may be gathered from 
the following table: 


Number of Average Enrollment Enrollment 
Club Meetings Attendance in Club in Grade 

MMR TON 515 8,5 in 8 a tase, Arison laieds Rcd poral ie ia 146 8 II 12 
PANE oa. teassisig'o dna than sasha ne Rouen 131 12 20 27 
RMN 75 20.20555 Udeciinistetoaveda so erasd wali @averers ts 130 II 15 20 
UMNO is 5 skins iwencenareeweamesces 130 10 13 13 
Fourth and Fifth Girls... ...........60055 130 9 15 
Pith and ‘Sinctiy Gils... 6s. s.adeccs:d.scrwes cana 130 10 16 47 
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A TIMELY CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Teachers generally will be guided and en- 
heartened by President Suzzallo’s address 
entitled Our Faith in Education.' Origi- 
nally delivered as a patriotic speech before 
the National Education Association in the 
Berkeley Theatre, it now appears enlarged 
and revised asa monograph. Being a sum- 
mation of utterances on many occasions, 
it is sententious and well packed, and repays 
very deliberate reading. At a time when 
both commonplaceness and reaction threat- 
en to lower the standards of the schools, 
the words of this inspiring philosopher 
deserve a wide hearing. 


A GUIDE TO OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Most leaders of boys and girls willregard 
Smith’s Games and Recreational Methods? 
“for Clubs, Camps, and Scouts”’ as a real 
find. There may be a better book of the 
kind in existence, but the reviewer does not 
know of it. Introductory chapters, one 
of which is by Professor E. K. Fretwell, dis- 
cuss briefly the theory of teaching by plays 
and games. After that all is specific ac- 
count of how to do things, made clear by a 
wealth of illustrations. The chapter on 
hike cooking is especially readable, being 
made up largely of accounts of favorite 
dishes and how to prepare them, written 
by well-known authors who like to camp. 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


Doctor Charles L. Spain, deputy super- 
intendent of schools in Detroit, has the 
distinction of being the author of the first 
book devoted to an exposition and defense 
of the platoon school.? Students of educa- 


1J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924. 
2 By Charles F. Smith. Dodd, Mead & Company, 1924. 


tion may now compare this newer develop- 
ment with the original work, study, play 
idea as expressed in the Gary plan, and 
may consider whether Mr. Spain has made 
out a good case for this type of school pro- 
gram. The first three chapters are his- 
torical. Then the writer proceeds to show 
how the results of the new program are 
measured, how much it costs, and why he 
thinks certain objections to it are not valid. 
He makes no attempt to discuss in detail 
the curriculum and methods of teaching 
and leaves to others the task of showing 
just what changes, if any, the platoon 
school calls for in these respects. 


BETTER EDUCATIONAL BOOKKEEPING 


The title Child Accounting,‘ used to name 
one volume of the Cleveland Survey, has 
been employed by Moehlman to name a 
somewhat larger book based chiefly on the 
practice in Detroit. Nearly half of the 
two hundred pages are devoted to chapters 
dealing with the history and value of good 
records of the conditions and progress of 
children in school; the remaining pages 
present the author’s method. Samples of 
forms, tables, and graphs are freely repro- 
duced and the book ought to prove of great 
value to all administrators, especially 
those who have to work out their own sys- 
tem with little or no expert assistance. 

FOR TEACHERS IN CHURCH SCHOOLS 

From time to time writers of books for 
Sunday School teachers seek to orient their 
group in the newer educational practices 
of the public schools. They usually pre- 
sent their material with such headings and 
such pointed language that even persons 








3 The Platoon School. By Charles L. Spain. Macmillan Co., 1924. 
4By Arthur B. Moehlman. Issued by Courtis Standard Tests, 
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with little time for study may read and 
understand. This is what Mr. Tralle has 
done in his Dynamics of Teaching.! The 
references include many recent titles by 
well-known educators and the topics for 
discussion seem well chosen. Such modern 
devices as the True or False Examination 
will no doubt attract considerable attention. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
AS TO THE RATING OF TEACHERS 


Professor Ruediger of George Washing- 
ton University seizes the occasion of the 
appearance of a monograph by Monroe 
and Clark on the rating of teachers to dis- 
cuss the merits of all such schemes. He 
recognizes that the claims for rating 
schemes are usually that they provide a 
basis for reappointment, salary increase, 
and promotion. He thinks them of doubt- 
ful value in all these respects and would 
recommend them only for occasional use 
by the teacher for self-analysis. His article 
appears in School and Society for August 30. 


CASE STUDIES OF READING IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Professor Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago has supplemented his monograph on 
reading deficiencies with a paper on certain 
case studies of junior high school pupils, 
which appears in the Journal of Educational 
Research for September. Teachers were 
first asked to make report upon individuals 
who seemed to have difficulty with their 
reading. All possible facts with regard to 
each pupil were then collected and an at- 
tempt was made to determine the special 
training needed. Of particular significance 
appeared to be the pupil’s earlier school 
experience. 


PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER 


The growing interest in the work of the 
elementary school principal is reflected 
even in the less scholastic and more widely 


' By Henry Edward Tralle. 


George H. Doran Company, 1924. 
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circulated educational journals. For ex- 
ample, in Popular Educator for September 
appear two articles on this theme — one 
on ‘What a Principal Expects of His 
Teachers,’”’ by Ralph F. Strebel of New York, 
and another on ‘‘The Grade School Princi- 
pal as Seen from the Teacher’s Desk,’’ by 
A. D. Bell of Washington. Mr. Strebel 
mentions a number of qualities such as 
professional spirit, originality, and common 
sense. His most striking utterance has 
to do with what he calls “ tongue wagging,”’ 
under which he lists a series of “‘Don’ts.” 
Mr. Bell makes his point by contrasting 
two principals — one of the unsympathetic 
type who was overoccupied with details, 
and the other a person always welcomed 
as a visitor to the classrooms and always 
able to offer constructive advice. ‘Our 
reach should exceed our grasp, or what’s a 
Heaven for?” 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT ABROAD 


The Journal of Education and School 
World has been running a series of articles 
on reform movements in Europe. The 
latest, in the September number, is on 
“Educational Reforms in Italy,” by Pro- 
fessor Rebora of the University of Man- 
chester. He sketches clearly the history 
of Italian education and explains how re- 
cently, under the leadership of the late 
minister of education, Professor Gentile, 
new laws were passed changing materially 
the character of the Italian school system. 
The Government no longer retains a mo- 
nopoly of national education, but private 
schools are allowed to compete with it 
freely. Courses of study are modernized; 
such subjects as gardening, games, hygiene, 
manual work, singing, and drawing will 
occupy no less than twenty-four out of the 
thirty-five hours a week in the primary 
schools. The teaching of religion has been 
restored in all primary schools. Three 
kinds of secondary schools are provided, 
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namely, continuation schools, vocational 
schools, and classical schools. The educa- 
tional campaign is still in full swing. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


How the World Grows Smaller. By Daniel 
J. Beeby and Dorothea Beeby. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1924. Pp. 
299. Illus. 

A Superintendent's Suggestions to Teachers. 
By John Albert Cone. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1924. 
Pp. 90. $.80. 

The Places of English Literature: A Literary 
Guide to the British Isles. By Alice T. 
Bidwell and Isabelle D. Rosenstiel. 
Boston: The Stratford Co., 1924. Pp. 
230. $2.00. 

Theme-Building. The Essentials of High- 
School Composition. Revised ed. By 
C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+540. 

Arithmetical Essentials. By J. Andrew 
Drushel, Margaret E. Noonan, and John 
W. Withers. Book Two, pp. xiv+302. 


Book Three, pp. xii+308. Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1921. 
Games and Recreational Methods. By 


Charles F. Smith. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1924. Pp. 463. Illus. 
$2.00. 

Modern English, Book II. By Paul Klap- 
per and Abraham London. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+429. 
Illus. 

Foundations of Educational Sociology. By 
Charles C. Peters. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924. Pp. x+447. 

What Is Americanism? By G. M. Wilson. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. 
Pp. 330. 

The Social Objectives of School English. 


By Charles S. Pendleton. Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1924. $2.25. Postpaid, 


$2.50. 
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Psychological Tests in Business. By Arthur 
W. Kornhauser and Forrest A. Kings- 
bury. University of Chicago Press, 
1924. Pp. x+194. $1.90. 

One Thousand Bible Readings. By D. J. 
Wetzel. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. 57. $1.00. 

The Improvement of Teaching. By George 
E. Freeland. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+290. Illus. 

Principles of Education. By J. Crosby 
Chapman and George S. Counts. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 
xvili+645. $2.75. 

Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. 
By L. A. Pechstein and A. Laura Mc- 
Gregor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. xxii+280. $2.00. 

The Open-Air Nursery School. By E. 
Stevinson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923. Pp.xii+79. Illus. $1.00. 

Guide to Educational and General Psy- 
chology. By John P. Wynne. New 
York: Fordham Publishing Co., 1924. 
Pp. viii+84. 

Persistent Questions in Public Discussion. 
Addresses and Essays. Edited by Alex- 
ander M. Drummond and Everett Lee 
Hunt. New York: Century Co., 1924. 
Pp. vili+558. $2.50. 

Geography — Journeys in Distant Lands. 
By Harlan H. Barrows and Edith P. 
Parker. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+152. Illustrations 


and maps. 
Fungi and Human Affairs. By W. A. 
McCubbin. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 


Book Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+111. $1.00. 
On Pacific Frontiers. By Captain Carl 
Rydell. Edited by Elmer Green. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. xiv+267. Illus. $1.36. 
All Spanish Method — Short Course. By 
Guillermo Hall. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1924. Pp. xii+451. Illus. 
$2.40. 
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Western Forest Trees. By James B. Berry. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii+212. Illus. $1.20. 

Northern Woodlot Trees. By James B. 
Berry. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1924. Pp.x+214. Illus. $1.20. 

Historietas. By Francisco Pifiol. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 


x+161. Illus. $1.28. 
White Sox. The Story of the Reindeer in 
Alaska. By William T. Lopp. Yon- 


kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
Pp. viiit+76. Illus. $.80. 

How to Study. By Arthur W. Kornhauser. 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. 
43. 

Child Accounting. By Arthur B. Moehl- 
man. Detroit, Mich.: Courtis Standard 
Tests, 1924. Pp. 205. 

The Education of Exceptional Children. 
By John Louis Horn. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+343. 

The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child. By John J. B. Morgan. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp, 300. 

The Platoon School. By Charles L. Spain. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 
xviii+262. Illus. 

An Introduction to Teaching. By William 
C. Bagley and John A. H. Keith. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 400. 

An Introduction to Education. By George 
Willard Frasier and Winfield D. Armen- 
trout. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1924. Pp. 274. 

Dynamics of Teaching. By Henry Edward 
Tralle. New York: Doran Co., 1924. 
Pp. 190. 

The Children’s Poets. By Walter Barnes. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. 264. $1.80. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1924. No. 151: Civic Education — Its 
Objectives and Methods for a Specific Case 
Group, by Clyde B. Moore; pp. 119. No. 


1924. 


155: The Physical Efficiency of Teachers, 
by George E. Carrothers; pp. 80. 

First Lessons in Geography. By Philip A. 
Knowlton. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp.257. Illustrations and maps. 

Our Faith in Education. By Henry Suz- 
zallo. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1924. 
Pp. 108. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Measurable Evidence of Progress in Mary- 
land Public Schools, 1923. Baltimore, 
Md.: State Department of Education, 
Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 
12, April, 1924. 

The Adjustment of a School to Individual and 
Community Needs. AThesis. By Philip 
A. Boyer. Philadelphia, Pa.: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1920. 

The Problem of Fellowships. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 
Fifth Series, Bulletin No. 1, March 1, 
1924. 

The Place of the Educational Press in De- 
veloping Support for Public Education. 
By Frank A. Weld. Chicago: Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, 1924. 

Biology in Reorganization of High School 
Sciences. By Edna W. Bailey, Alice Lee 
Turner, and Anita D. Laton. Reprint 
from University High School Journal, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, March, 1924. 

The Junior High Schools. Baltimore (Md.) 
Bulletin of Education, Vol. II, No. 7, 
April, 1924. 

A Citizen’s Catechism on the Maryland Pub- 
lic Schools. Education Bulletin No. 3, 
January, 1924. A National Program for 
American Public Education. Education 
Bulletin No. 4, March, 1924. Edited by 
Edward F. Buchner, Baltimore, Md. 

Current Facts on City School Costs. Re- 
search Bulletin of the N. E. A., Vol. II, 
Nos. 1 and 2, January and March, 1924. 

Signal Corps Training Problems, Instructor's 
Guide (Provisional), Vol. land II. Camp 
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Alfred Vail, New Jersey: The Signal 
School, U. S. Army, Department of 
Pamphlet 


Applied Communications, 
No. 4. 

The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, 
Forms A and B. By Alexander Inglis. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. 

The Progress and Elimination of School 
Children in Illinois. By Charles W. 
Odell. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXI, No. 38, May 19, 1924. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, 1923. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, City School Leaflets: No. 8, The 
City School Board, by W. S. Deffen- 
baugh. No. 9, Teaching Load in 136 
City High Schools. No. 10, Bibliography 
of the Work-Study-Play, or Platoon, Plan, 
by Alice Barrows. No. 11, Training 
of Teachers for Platoon Schools, by W. J. 
Bankes. No. 12, Junior High Schools 
in Cities Having a Population of 2,500 
and over. No. 13, Appreciation of Pic- 
tures. No. 14, Organization of Research 
Bureaus in City School Systems, by 
Elise H. Martens. No. 15, Salaries of 
Elementary, Junior High, and High 
School Teachers in Certain Cities, by 
Bertha Y. Hebb. Rural School Leaf- 
lets: No. 10, The Organizations of the 
One-Teacher School, by Edith A. Lathrop. 
No. 11, Objectives in Elementary Rural 
School Agriculture, by E. E. Windes. 
No. 14, The Rural-Teacher Situation in 
the United States, by Mabel Carney. 
No. 15, Educational Progress and the 
Parents, by Orville G. Brim. No. 16, 
The Iowa Plan of Observation and Prac- 


tice Teaching 1m the Training of Rural. 


Teachers, by Anna D. Cordts. No. 18, 
Principles of | Kindergarten-Primary 
Education in the Consolidated Rural 
School, by Katherine M. Cook. No. 19, 


Consolidation of Schools and Transporta- 
tion of Pupils in Lafayette Parish, La., 
by J. W. Faulk. No. 20, The Gifts of 
Nations — A Pageant for Rural Schools, 
by Maud C. Newbury. No. 21, Tax- 
paying as a Lesson in Citizenship, by 
Macy Campbell. No. 22, The Consoli- 
dated Schools of Bernalillo County, New 
Mexico, by A. Montoya. No. 23, Train. 
ing Courses in Consolidation of Schools 
and Transporiation of Pupils, by J. F. 
Abel. Statistical Circulars: No. 2, En- 
rollment in Foreign Languages, Sciences, 
and Commercial Subjects in Public High 
Schools, by Florence DuBois. No. 3, 
School Support and School Indebtedness 
in Cities. Industrial Education Circu- 
lars: No. 17, Development of Plans for 
the Preparation of Teachers, by William 
T. Bawden. No. 18, Standards of Eighth- 
Grade Attainment in Shopwork, by Wil- 
liam T. Bawden. No. 19, Means of 
Improvement for Teachers in Service, 
by William T. Bawden. No. 20, Art 
as a Vocation, by William T. Bawden. 
No. 21, Suggestions on Art Education 
for Elementary Schools, by Jane Betsy 
Welling. Home Economics Circular, No. 
5, Government Publications of Interest 
to Home Economics Teachers and Stu- 
dents. Commercial Education Leaflets: 
No. 4, College Entrance Credits in Com- 
mercial Subjects, by Glen L. Swiggett. 
No. 5, Organization and Conduct of Busi- 
ness, by Glen L. Swiggett. No. 6, Sta- 
tistics Relating to Business Education 
in Colleges and Universities, 1921-22, 
byGlen L.Swiggett. Commercial Educa- 
tion — School Opportunities and Business 
Needs, by Glen L. Swiggett. Publica- 
tions Available February, 1923. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 132: 
Work of Children on Truck and Small- 
Fruit Farms in Southern New Jersey. 











